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ONE AND ALL 

Tue great mistake of the selfish and the predacious lies 
in supposing that their own interests can be regularly 
and securely advanced by throwing the interests of 
their fellow-creatures at their feet. The fact is, that 
though one may occasionally be successful to some ex- 
tent in his efforts to benefit himself at the expense of his 
neighbours, or by a complete neglect of their interests, 
there is no dependence to be placed on efforts made 
in such circumstances ; and favourable probabilities are 
never great, except where the interests of others have 
also been held in view. 

We see a lively illustration of this principle in the 
affairs of trade. What are usually the most pros- 
perous concerns? Not those which are indifferent to 
the public conveniency or interest; which prefer high 
to moderate profits ; which resist, as long as they can, 
illimprovements by which production and distribution 
may be made more economical, and therefore cheaper. 
No: but those which strain to subserve the public needs 
inevery available way, and which seek not how to make 
dear, but how to make cheap. It is notorious that the 
| manufacturers of England are the most prosperous 
dass. Generally speaking, those concerned in agricul- 
ture are at the opposite end of the scale. Why is this? 
It is because, in manufactures, ever since they com- 
nenced amongst us, the leading object has been to pro- 
duce as economically as possible: the constant tendency 
has been towards giving the public the utmost possible 
comfort and enjoyment at the lowest possible cost; 
vhile, in agriculture, the interests of the public have 
been always held as secondary, or rather altogether dis- 
regarded. It is, therefore, only right and fitting that 
the manufacturer should be rewarded with compara- 
tively a high degree of prosperity. He prospers, be- 
tause, where means are economically applied, there 
isalways most to spare—most generosity in the thing 
itself towards those dealing in it. The other fails, 
because poverty naturally attends ill-applied means. 
To all connected with the respective systems, there 
is the like measure of resulting benefit. The opera- 
ives and servants in the one case receive largely, 
teause of the greater success of the undertakings in 
vhich they are engaged. In the other case, they pine 
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- ("comparatively small dispensings, wrung from a sys- 


tm which the selfish principle has blighted. 

However oddly it may sound, benevolence towards the 
jublic is the root of all trading success. A man .must 
telly wish to do his best to serve his fellow-creatures, 
nd promote their comfort and wellbeing, before he can 

ually do it; and his actually doing it is indispensable 
i his own personal success. He must therefore be, as 
first and all-important requisite, a benevolent man. 
Mot that the selfish men will not prosper also, or that 


benevolent men will not fail. But the man who, with 
other favourable qualities, is animated by a wish to act 
in that way which will be most beneficial to his fellow- 
creatures—he is the man most likely, all common con- 
ditions being equal, to carry away the palm. We mean 
that benevolence is the only safe principle to proceed 
upon. Take the common ideas respecting trading suc- 
cess, and it will be found that they can all be resolved 
into this principle. The courtesy expected of the trades- 
man, his patient attendance, his promptitude to serve, 
his anxiety to have the best goods at the cheapest 
charges, are all benevolences towards the public. The 
success he looks for is but a return of love for love on 
their part. So he is properly no more selfish in his acts 
as an upright, well-meaning tradesman, than the philo- 
sopher or preacher is selfish who says, ‘ Love one an- 
other ;’ meaning that by A loving B, B will love A in 
return, and society be thus sweetened. We thoroughly 
believe that all the nobly successful men of business 
would be found to acknowledge that they had thriven 
because they all along sincerely aimed at what was 
primarily for the benefit of the public. They would 
all be found to have been liberal, and not scrubby, in 
their dealings, and to have in everything studied how 
they could best second the wishes of their friends and 
customers to make a certain sum of money go as far as 
possible for the supply of common human needs. 

It is on the same principle that improvements tending 
to the public conveniency and gratification are usually 


attended by superior profits to those concerned in effect- | 


ing them. When the railway, with its frequent trains, | 


always sure of giving accommodation, its certainty and | 
rapidity of transit, and the rationality and courtesy of | 
its officials, is substituted for the uncertainty, the nar- | 


row accommodations, the slowness, of the comparatively | 


expensive stage-coach, with its barbarian attendants 
requiring to be bribed into a rough civility, the public 
feels the benefit to be great ; and railways, accordingly, 
are much resorted to. Hence, while the absolute amount 
of income from railways exceeds that from all former 
modes of travelling in an immense degree, the relative 
success is also great. It is so in the direct ratio of the 
greater serviceableness of railways to the public; and no 
one can say that it is not deserved. This should be con- 
sidered as a great encouragement to those who desire 
to promote or undertake practical improvements of any 
kind. There is certainly no department of business, 
of an important character, which is at present ill done, 
and attended accordingly by paltry gains, but what 
might be made the basis of what is called a fortune to 
persons sufficiently ingenious and energetic to effect an 
improvement. ‘Take, for example, the hackney -car- 
riages of any of our cities. The circumstances in which 
these are at present conducted, are such as to be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable to the public. For one thing, it 
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seems quite impossible for a stranger to hire such a 
vehicle without being grossly overcharged at the end 
of his drive. The appointed fares, though not too 
high, perhaps, when we consider the plan on which the 
business is conducted, are not such as to be very con- 
venient for. the mass of the public. Unfortunately, 


however, even when the stranger offers, at the end of 


his drive, 20 or 30 per cent. above the real fare, it 
is ten to Bne that he does not escape without rude de- 
mands for more, against which there is practically no 
redress. Here is a trade which may be said to beara 
malevolent aspect towards the public. It stands on the 
principle of extorting as much as it can, without mak- 
ing even the profession of a wish to be obliging and civil 
in return. It is, therefore, not in a state which can be 
satisfactory to itself, any more than to the public. A 
company is proposing to put it on the opposite footing 
of benevolence towards the public; that is to say, to 
furnish carriages at 334 per cent. less fares, and these 
to be provided with mechanism which will determine 
the distance passed over with unfailing accuracy, so 
that overcharges, and all disputes attending upon them, 
will no longer be to be dreaded. Should this plan be 
realised with the requisite skill and energy, and should 
the fares prove to be not below what expenses would 
demand, it can scarcely fail to be successful to the profit 
of its originators, for the public must of course give it 
a preference. The success of such a concern is not a 
mere commonplace; it is a fact bearing strongly on 
the philosophy of social happiness. The Mile Index 
Cab Company, or by whatever other name it is called, 
will get its better profits precisely as we get affection 
from our children—by being kind to them; or as the 
amiable man acquires popularity—by loving, and there- 
fore being in return beloved. 

Unfortunately, there is a drawback from the prosperity 
of benevolent systems and practices—that all such are 
continually in the way of sustaining damage from affairs 
of an opposite kind. The manufacturer, for example, is 
impeded and injured because food, the grand material 
of his exertions, is not as yet obtainable on the same 
economical principle as his wares. Every enlightened 
and gracious thing in our state has to struggle with the 
taxing barbarisms which surround it on every side. 
The liberal-dealing country is condemned to precarious 
markets, in consequence of the prevalence of opposite 
principles in neighbouring countries. Another influ- 
ence acts detrimentally: it is the prevalence of mean 
suspicions that men who act disinterestedly have a 
sinister object in view. The world has been so much ac- 
customed to see things conducted on selfish principles, 
that it can hardly be brought to believe in the possi- 
bility of virtue. If the upright man be successful, he is 
just the more likely to be made a mark for malevolence. 
We know parties who systematically withdraw all 
friendship from men as soon as they assume the ap- 
pearance of success. Every person, however, who does 
his duty, must be prepared to withstand or disregard 
such influences and feelings. Engaged in a great and 
noble enterprise, he must learn to pity detractors, and 
draw happiness from the consciousness of integrity.* 

It is to be lamented that there is so little unanimity 
with respect to individual and general interests. Could 
mankind be persuaded to view the subject on all its 
sides, they would find that there is no such thing as 
an individual or isolated interest in this world. It 
is the short-sighted alone who think so; and bitterly do 
they, in general, pay for the error. The true test of 
everything that professes to be of a beneficial character 
is—lIs it for the benefit of one AND ALL? The ordinance 


* Conversing the other day with a merchant from the United 
States, he said that, professionally, he remarked a striking differ- 
ence between the feelings of tradesmen with respect to each other 
in Great Britain and America. In some places in England and 
Scotland, any man’s success seemed to be too frequently considered 
a loss to others; whereas the more common doctrine in America is, 
that individual is inseparable from general prosperity, and is mat- 
ter for rejoicing accordingly. We give this as the impression of a 
man of some experience, without vouching for its general accuracy. 


a 
for the social state of man has introduced this mutual 
dependence of interests. Everything that mars or 
thwarts it, is naught, and can hardly come to good, | 
It is only by a reverent attention to it, that the happj- | 
ness of each unit can be attajned. 


———— 


THE TWO HOMES. 
A STORY FOR WIVES. 

Our story begins—as most other stories terminate— | 
with a wedding. And yet how often is marriage but | 
the entrance-gate of life, when the romantic girl must 
inevitably merge into the thinking and acting woman, 
and she who has hitherto lived within herself and to 
herself, must learn to live for another. She steps from | 
the altar into a new existence, requiring new energies 
and new feelings; she enters on a path as yet untried, | 
in which there is much to be overcome, and in which | 
she has need of all help from her own heart and from | 
Heaven. | 

Mr Stratford, the rich banker, gave away at the | 
marriage altar, on the same day, his only daughter and | 
his niece. The fortunate bridegroom who won the for. | 
mer was Sir Francis Lester, a baronet of ancient and 
honourable family. The husband of the latter was of 
lower standing in society—plain Henry Wolferstan, 
Esq. a gentleman whose worldly wealth consisted in 
that often visionary income, a ‘ small independence’ 
added to an office under government which yielded q | 
few hundreds per annum. These were the two who | 
carried away in triumph the beautiful heiress and the 
graceful but portionless niece of Mr Stratford. | 

With the usual April tears, the two young brides 
departed. <A stately carriage-and-four conveyed Sir 
Francis and Lady Lester to the hall of a noble relative; 
while the humbler railway whirled Henry and Eunice 
Wolferstan to the antique country mansion, where a 
new mother and sisters awaited the orphan. And thus 
passed the honeymoon of both cousins, different, and 
yet the same; for in the lordly abode, and in the com- 
fortable dwelling of an English squire, was alike the 
sunshine of first, young, happy love. 

In a few weeks the two couples came home. How 
sweet the word sounded, ‘our home!’ What a sunny 
vista of coming years does it open to the view, of joys to 
be shared together, and cares divided—that seem, when 
thus lightened, no burden at all. Sir Francis Lester 
forgot his dignity in his happiness as he lifted his young 
wife from her downy-cushioned equipage, and led her 
through a lane of smiling, bowing, white-ribboned do- 
mestics, up the noble staircase of his splendid house in 
—— Square. Hand in hand the happy pair wandered 
through the magnificent rooms, in which taste refined 
and increased the luxuries of wealth. Emily was never 
weary of admiring, and her husband only looked in her 
eyes for his delight and reward. At last, exhausted 
with her pleasure, Lady Lester threw herself on a 
damask couch. ‘I can do no more to-day; I am quite 
wearied.’ 

* Wearied of home—of me—of what?’ said Sir Fran- 
cis smiling. 

* No, no,’ answered the bride, looking proudly at her 
husband, and playing with his jewelled fingers; ‘only 
wearied with being so happy.’ 

‘I hope you may always have that excuse, dearest. 
But now we must not give way to laziness: my mother 
is coming to-night, you know; and I want my Emily to 
be brilliant and beautiful—more than usual, if possible.’ 

‘Indeed I do not care: all the mothers in the world 
would not induce me to rise and have the fatigue of 
dressing and dining in state to-night.’ 7 

Sir Francis looked annoyed ; but he had been married 
too short a time to do more than look. ‘As you will, 
Emily,’ he said; * but I wished ——’ : 

There was something in his tone that made the wife 
look up. She saw the expression, and repented. ‘ You 
wished—and I will do anything you wish, now and al- 
ways,’ whispered her beautiful lips in his ear, and the 
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shadow was gone from between the two—swept away 
by the touch of love. 

Half a mile from the abode of Sir Francis Lester was 
the home of Mr and Mrs Wolferstan. It was one of 
those pleasant houses that a generation now past used 
to erect in the suburbs of London. White, modern-built 
terraces and formal squares have risen up around, but 
the old houses still remain here and there, with their 
barrier of trees, or low privet hedges, against the dusty 


| road; their little gardens and brown walls covered with 


ivy, or woodbine, or thick-leaved vines. To one of 
these pretty dwellings Henry Wolferstan brought home 
his bride. 

It was an evening in September, chilly enough to 
make a fire welcome, when Henry and Eunice sat 
for the first time by their own hearth together. The 
ruddy firelight gleamed on the young wife’s face as she 

resided at the tea-table; while her husband, resting at 

is ease in an arm-chair, watched with his affectionate 
eyes every movement of the delicate little hand that 
flitted about in matronly dignity. How happy they 
were! After all the trials of a love whose course had 
been often ruffled by worldly cares and hindrances, to 
find themselves at last in a still haven—a happy, wedded 
home! Eunice looked round the cheerful room; the 
books, the well-chosen prints, silent, beautiful com- 
panions, which they both loved so much; and the open 
| pianoforte—all seemed to speak of future comfort and 
happiness. And then she saw beside her the face that 
had been for years the sunshine of her life, and knew 
that he was her husband; that they would never be 
parted more; that the love between them would be as an 
ever-living fountain, daily springing up anew to freshen 
and brighten their united life. All this came upon the 


tears. Happy, blessed tears they were, quickly kissed 
away, and changed into smiles! 

Many and many a time in after-years did the young 
couple call to mind that first happy evening in their 
own home—how they looked over their treasures, their 
household gods! and Eunice touched her new piano, 
and sang; but her voice trembled; so at last they came 
and sat by the fireside—like John Anderson and his 
spouse, as Henry laughingly said—and built castles in 
the air; the jests always ending in seriousness, for 
they were too happy to be very mirthful. 

Time glides away fast enough with every one, and 
most of all with those whose life is untroubled. Eunice 
had been married six months before she began to think 
how long it was since she had resigned her hand into 
Henry’s loving keeping. Yet short as the time seemed, 
it was sufficient to make the former life of both appear 
like a dream. They had already settled down into a 
calm, sedate married pair. Sometimes people jested 
with them upon restricted freedom and marriage fet- 
ters; but Henry Wolferstan only laughed—he was ever 
of a merfy mood—and asked if any man or woman, 
single or not, could ever truly say they had their liberty. 
And in good truth it is well it should be so; for such 
liberty would be a sore burden sometimes. 

Mrs Wolferstan still kept up her intercourse with her 
cousin, for Emily was of too generous a disposition to 
make the difference in station a bar to such old friend- 
thip. Still there was in the world’s eyes a distinction 
| between the wife of a rich baronet and of a gentleman 
of limited income; and, still more than this, there was 
the difference of habits, thoughts, feelings, which the 
| Position of the two cousins naturally brought about; so 
that, if the intercourse of the two wives gradually nar- 
| towed, it was not very surprising. Eunice never re- 
| turned from the square, which breathed the very atmo- 
| sphere of gaiety and splendour, without feeling a sense 
od relief on entering the quiet precincts of her own 
| home. 

One day she came earlier than usual to visit Lady 
| lester, whom she found still in her dressing-room. 
ily lay seemingly half-asleep; but when Eunice 
| drew aside the rose-coloured curtains, and let in the 


warm noon sunshine, she saw the pale face and swollen 
eyes that were beneath the rich lace cap. Before she 
had time to speak, Lady Lester observed, ‘ Well, 
Eunice, my husband and I have had our first quarrel.’ 

‘I am sorry—truly sorry. And Sir Francis——’ 

* Do not speak of him: he is unkind, proud, obstinate.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Eunice, laying her finger on Emily’s 
lips; ‘you must not speak thus—not even to your 
cousin.’ 

‘I must tell you—I will not be contradicted,’ an- 
swered the young beauty resolutely. And Mrs Wolfer- 
stan thought that to listen would perhaps be the wisest 
course, though she knew the evil of such confidences in 
general. 

*I do not see half enough of my husband,’ continued 
Emily. ‘He is always going out—not with me, but 
alone, or with that disagreeable mother of his, whom I 
hate to see in my house; yet she makes it like her own, 
and Iam thought nobody—I, the wife of Sir Francis! 
I intreated him this morning not to ask her so much, 
to let her leave us alone together, and that he would 
stay at home a little more. But he was very angry: 
not passionate, for that he never is—I often wish he 
were—it would be better than his cold formal manner 
when he is displeased.’ 

* Was that all?’ asked Eunice. 

‘Not quite. I told him he ought not to leave me so 
much—that I would not suffer it. And he answered 
in his quiet way, “‘ When Lady Lester makes her so- 
ciety not quite so dull, it will have more charms for 
her husband.” And so he went away. I will make 
him repent it, though,’ said Emily, while the hot flush 
mounted on her brow. Eunice saw at once that it was 
no time for even gentle reproofs, and besides, Emily 
was not all in the wrong; there was much to be laid to 
the charge of her husband also. Scarcely had Mrs 
Wolferstan succeeded in calming her friend, and just as 
she was beginning to think how she might best frame 
salutary but tender advice, the mother-in-law of Lady 
Lester entered. 

The hasty greeting between the wife and mother of 
Sir Francis showed mutual dislike. Eunice contrasted 
the tall, harsh-voiced, frigid lady before her with the 
gentle woman who was Henry’s mother, and her own, 
too, in love, which made the formidable title of mother- 
in-law but a name for a most sweet bond. ‘Thinking of 
this, how much she pitied Emily! Had she not heard 
the confession of her cousin, the one half-hour during 
which she listened painfully to the abrupt, coldly polite, 
or sarcastic speeches that passed between the lady and 
her son’s wife, was enough to convince Eunice that she 
was in a house of strife. She rose to depart; for it was 
vain to hope for more conversation with Emily. As 
she bade her cousin adieu in the anteroom, Eunice 
could just find time to whisper, ‘ Dearest Emily, when 
I married, a wise and true friend said to me, “ Take 
care of the first quarrel!” I did so: Henry and I have 
not had our first quarrel yet. Listen tome. At all 
risks, end yours; make any sacrifices to be friends; and 
never, never have another. God bless and help you! 
and good-by.’ 

The wise Solomon says, ‘ The beginning of strife is 
like the letting out of water.’ Alas! if they who first 
open the fountain did but know into what a fearful 
river of wo it soon swells, sweeping away everything in 
its overwhelming tide. Emily Lester was wise enough 
to follow her cousin’s advice; she did make up the 
quarrel, as a loving and still beloved wife almost always 
can, and no other tie has the same influence. But 
Sir Francis, though gifted with many high qualities, 
was a difficult temper to bear with and guide. His 
character and pursuits were fixed before he married; 
his wife must mould her nature to his, for he would 
never bend his to hers. He loved Emily fondly, but 
he regarded her, probably from the difference in their 
years, more as a plaything than an equal. After the 
silken fetters of the lover were broken, he would never 
brook the shadow of control. ‘To give him an idea that 
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he was ruled, was to lose that power for ever. Emily 
had truly called him obstinate; for the same quality 
that made him firm in a good purpose, made him reso- 
lute in an erring one. To thwart him, was but to 
strengthen his iron will. Yet he was a man of high 
principle and feeling; but he required to be lured by 
smiles to a cheerful home, instead of being driven away 
by frowns and murmurs. 

Let us pass over another year, and again visit the 
two homes. A mother’s bliss had come to both: the 
heir of Sir Francis Lester was received with triumphant 
joy, and cradled in satin and down; while the first-born 
of Henry Wolferstan was laid in its mother’s bosom 
with a tearful but not less happy welcome. Life had 
become very sweet to Henry and Eunice; their cup of 
joy was running over. Too much bliss is a snare to 
the wisest ; and therefore, perhaps, it was for the best 
that, before many months had passed over the babe 
whose advent had given so much happiness, a shadow 
gathered on the path of the young parents. 

Eunice sat waiting for her husband’s daily return 
from town. Sleep had closed the eyes of her little Lily 
—the child’s name was Lavinia, but they called her 
Lily, and very like was she to that sweet flower, espe- 
cially now as she lay asleep, like a lily folded among 
its leaves. Eunice’s fingers were busy in fabricating a 
christening robe for her darling; and the mother’s 
heart kept pace with their quick movements, travelling 
over future years, until she smiled at herself to think 
how earnestly she had been considering the making of 
the bridal dress of the babe of three months old that 
lay unconsciously sleeping by her side. 

A little later than his accustomed hour—for he was 
generally very punctual—Henry came in. He looked 
pale, and his eye was troubled, but he kissed his wife 
with his usual affection, perhaps even more. Still, 
Eunice saw that all was not right. She waited for him 
to tell her: he always did; but this night he was silent. 
A few passing questions Eunice put, but they were 
| answered so shortly, that the wife saw that that plan 
would never do; so she tried to distract his attention 
by speaking of Lily and the christening. 

* See, Henry, how beautiful she will look in her robe— 
the darling!’ said the mother, unfolding it, and display- 
ing the delicate fabric. 

Henry covered his face. ‘Take it away!’ he said, in 
tones of deep pain. ‘I cannot think of such things. 
Eunice, I ought to tell you, and yet I dare not.’ 

‘What is it you dare not tell me, my own Henry ?’ 
said Eunice, softly putting her arm round his neck, 
* Nothing wrong, I am sure; and even if so, you know 
I will forgive.’ 

‘I have not done wrong, Eunice; it might be foolish, 
| but it was not wrong.’ 

* What was it, Henry, love?’ said a voice so low, that 
it might have only been that of his own heart urging 
the confession. 

*I will tell you. You know my brother George, how 
wild he is, and always was? Well, he came to me a 
year ago: he had a good situation offered him, but they 
required a surety; and George implored me on his 
knees to save him, and give him a chance of reforming. 
I did so. I was bound for him to the extent of our 
little all—poor Lily’s fortune—and he has just fled to 
America—a thief! defrauding his master, and also me. 
Eunice, we have now only my salary to live upon. This 
is the trouble that weighs me down.’ 

‘Is that all?’ said the wife. ‘Then we will bear it 
together. It is nothing— nothing,’ aud she smiled 
through her tears. 

Her husband looked surprised. ‘Eunice, do you 
know that we shall be much poorer than we are now? 
that we must give up many comforts? and the poor 
babe growing up too. Oh how foolish I have been!’ 

‘Never mind the past now, dear Henry: I have only 
one thing to complain of—that you did not tell me 
sooner.’ 

* You have indeed a right to do so,’ said Henry slowly 


and painfully. ‘I know it: I have brought this upon 
you; I have made my wife poor.’ 

Eunice looked at her husband with eyes overflowing 
with love. ‘ Henry,’ she answered, ‘ since you speak 
thus, I also must think of myself. I must remember 
that I brought you no fortune; that I owe all to you— 
home, food, raiment; that, in making me your wife, the 
gifts were all on your side, for I had nothing. When [I 
consider this, what right have I to complain of reduced 
luxuries—nay, even of poverty ?’ 

‘You are my own noble-minded wife,’ cried Henry, 
folding her in his arms. ‘The richest treasure I ever | 
had was the woman’s heart you brought me.’ || 

Thus even adverse fortune without could only throw | 
a passing shadow on that blessed, united home. 

The birth of their son drew a little nearer the hearts 
of Sir Francis Lester and his wife, but their life had 
been too long a troubled current to receive more than a | 
temporary calm. When Sir Francis stooped from his || 
usual dignified reserve to fondle his child, with the | 
pride of a new-made father, these caresses, after the | 
first pleasure was over, gave a jealous pang to Emily's 
heart. She was absolutely jealous of the babe, attribut- |' 
ing her husband’s more frequent society to his delight 
in his son and heir. She even doubted the increased 
fondness of manner that he evinced towards herself; 
until, repulsed by her coldness and vague hints, he || 
again sought abroad the comfort that was denied him 
in his splendid but joyless home. 

From that home Sir Francis became more and more | 
estranged. His wife rarely saw him in the day, and 
midnight often found him absent. If she complained, 
or questioned him whither he was going, or where he 
had been, his sole answer was silence or haughty re- | 
serve. In the early days of their marriage, Emily 
had often won her way, even against her husband's 
will, by tears or caresses. But the former were useless 
now; the latter she was too proud to try. Only the 
shadow of her olden love lingered in the wife’s heart, 
and in its stead had come distrust, and jealousy, and 
wounded pride. 

One morning daybreak saw Lady Lester returning 
from a ball alone, for her husband now seldom accom- 
panied her. As she entered, her first inquiry of the 
heavy-eyed domestic was if his master had returned. 
He had not; and this was only one of many nights that 
Sir Francis had outstayed the daylight. Lady Lester 
compressed her lips in anger, and retired; but she had 
scarcely gained her room ere Sir Francis entered. 

* You are out late?’ said Emily. He made no answer. 
* Where have you been?’ she continued. 

* Nowhere of consequence, at least not to you.’ 

‘Sir Francis Lester, you are mistaken,’ answered 
Emily, trying to speak calmly, though she trembled 
violently. ‘Ihave a right to know where you go and 
what you do—the right of a wife.’ 

‘Do not annoy yourself and me; I never interfere 
with your proceedings.’ 

* Because you know there is no evil in them. 
nothing to hide which you have.’ 

* How do you know that?’ 

‘Because, if you were not doing wrong, why should 
you stay out night after night, as now? ‘There must 
be a cause for this; and shall I tell you what I think— | 
what the world thinks? That you gamble!’ 

* The world lies!’ cried Sir Francis, the words hiss- || 
ing through his white lips; but he became calm in a | 
moment. ‘I beg your pardon, Lady Lester; I will say 
good-night.’ 

‘ Answer me, Francis!’ said his wife much agitated. | 
* Where do you go, and why? Only tell me.’ 

‘I will not. replied he. ‘The curiosity of a wife 
who doubts her husband is not worth satisfying. Good- 
night.’ 

Emily pressed her throbbing forehead against the 
cushions of a sofa, and wept long in silence and solitude. 
Ere morning dawned upon her sleepless eyes, she had 
resolved what to do. ‘I will know, muttered the ua- 
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happy wife, as she thought over the plan on which she 
had determined. ‘Come what may, I will know where 
he goes. He shall find I am equal to him yet.’ 

Two days after, Sir Francis Lester, his wife, and 
mother, were seated at the well-lighted dinner-table. 
There was no other guest—a rare circumstance, for a 
visitor was ever welcome to break the dull tedium of a 
family téte-d-téte. Alas for those homes in which such 
is the case! Silently and formally sat Lady Lester at 
the head of her husband’s table. How cheerless it was 
in its cold grandeur! with the servants gliding stealthily 


| about, and the three who owned this solemn state ex- 
| changing a few words of freezing civility, and then 


relapsing into silence. When the servants had retired, 


| Sir Francis uttered a few remarks in his usual tone— 
| perhaps a little kinder than ordinary—to his wife; but 
| she made no effort to reply, and he turned to his mother. 
| They talked a while, and then the elder Lady Lester 
| rose to retire. 


Emily’s pale cheek grew a shade whiter as she said, 
‘Before we leave, I have a word to say to my husband.’ 

Sir Francis lifted his eyes, and his mother observed 
sharply, ‘ Perhaps I had better retire ?’ 

‘As you will,’ Lady Lester replied with a sneering 
emphasis. Oh how different from sweet Emily Strat- 
ford of old! ‘ But it might be an unpleasant novelty to 
Sir Francis to hear his wife without his mother’s pre- 
sence!’ 

‘What is all this?’ coldly said the husband. 

‘Merely, Sir Francis, that what you refused to tell 
me, I have learned. I know where, and how, you pass 
the evenings in which your wife is not worthy to share 
your society ; I know also where you spent last night. 
Anoble thing, a very noble thing for Sir Francis Lester 
to be squandering his own—ay, and his wife’s—fortune 
in a gaming-house!’ 

Sir Francis started from the table. ‘It is false!’ he 
said, while the blue veins rose like knots on his forehead. 

‘It is true,’ Emily answered. ‘I know it.’ 

‘May I ask how?’ 

‘By the evidence of one who saw you enter the house.’ 

‘And shall I tell you, Francis, how that evidence was 
gained ?’ said his mother in the calm biting tone she well 
knew how to use. ‘I now see why Lady Lester gave 
yesterday and to-day two such long audiences to her 


, father’s old servant, and why she needed his assistance 
, % much—to be a spy upon her husband!’ 


Sir Francis clenched his hands involuntarily, and 


| looking fixedly at his wife, said, in a tone so low and 


suppressed that it became almost a whisper, ‘ Emily 


- Tester, is this true ?’ 


Much as Lady Lester had erred, she was not yet so far 
advanced in the ways of wrong as to veil that error by 
afalsehood ; she answered steadily, though a deep blush 


| spread itself over her face and neck, ‘ Yes it is!’ 


Her husband, to Emily’s great surprise, did not 
His head was bent, and his features 
immovable. He offered no justification, uttered no 
reproaches, and his silence irritated her beyond all 
bounds. Amidst violent bursts of sobbing, she poured 
out a torrent of recriminations: all her forced calmness 


had departed, and she upbraided Sir Francis with the 
| bitterness of an injured wife. 


‘I have endured too long—I will endure no more,’ 


| the cried. ‘ You trust me not, and therefore you cannot 


love me. I will go to one who does both—my kind, 


| dear father. I will leave you—we must part.’ 


‘We will part,’ said Sir Francis in a tone of freezing 


coldness, that went like an ice-bolt to Emily’s heart. 
| Her husband rose up, walked slowly and firmly to the 


door, but when he reached it, he staggered, and felt 
about for the handle, like one who was blind. In another 


minute the hall door closed, and he was gone. 


Emily sat as he had left her, but her tears flowed no 
r: she was as still and white as a marble statue. 

The mother-in-law stormed, sneered, reviled; but she 
Might as well have talk the dead. At last she 
Went away. When the se ts entered to remove the 


dessert, they found their mistress still in her seat, half- 
leaning on the table, but perfectly insensible. 

Eunice Wolferstan was roused from the contemplation 
of her own reverses to soothe the unfortunate Emily. 
For two days, during which her delirium lasted, no 
news of Sir Francis came to his wife. His supposed 
guilt became as nothing compared to the fear lest he 
should take her wild words in earnest, and that they 
should part. But this fear soon became an agonizing 
certainty. In a letter to Emily’s father, Sir Francis 
declared his intention to return no more to the home 
his wife occupied ; that all her own fortune, and a por- 
tion of his, should be settled upon her, but that hence- 
forth they must be separated. In vain the poor old 
father, his natural anger subdued by witnessing the 
agony of his child, pleaded for her. Sir Francis was 
resolute. That his wife should have dared to discover 
what he chose to conceal, was a deep offence in his eyes; 
but that she should have set a servant to watch him— 
no power on earth would have made the haughty Sir 
Francis Lester forgive that. 

The desolate wife prayed her cousin to try her power 
to soften his obstinate will; for Sir Francis had ever 
respected the high but gentle spirit of Eunice. She 
went, strong in her woman’s influence: her words 
touched even him, as she could see by the changing of 
his countenance. He bore more from her than from 
any one; for man will sometimes bow to the sway of a 
high-souled, pure-minded woman, when he will not 
listen to his brother man. Eunice pleaded Emily’s 
sorrow—her love; but all failed to move Sir Francis. 
Then she spoke of the child; and at the mention of his 
boy, she saw the very lips of Sir Francis quiver. 

* You will take him away from her? Poor Emily’s 
heart will break to lose both husband and child.’ 

‘Mrs Wolferstan, I wish to be just to myself—not 
cruel to her. I would not take the child from his 
mother, though it is hard to part with my boy.’ And 
the father’s voice trembled, until, erring as she thought 
him, Eunice felt compassion for the stern, unyielding, 
yet broken-hearted man. 

‘Oh,’ she thought, ‘ had poor Emily only known how 
to guide this lofty spirit.’ 

Sir Francis continued, ‘ When Lady Lester and I are 
parted, I could wish the world to know as little about | 
the fact as possible. You can say incompatibility of | 
temper was the cause, or anything you will; but let 
there be no shadow cast on her fair fame—or mine.’ 

‘Emily need fear none,’ answered Eunice. ‘ And 

ou——’ 

. Sir Francis drew up his tall figure proudly— Nor I 
neither, Mrs Wolferstan. ‘To a wife who insults her 
husband by mean suspicions, no explanations are due. 
But I owe it to myself to say, and I wish you to know 
also, that Emily was deceived ; that I never stooped toa 
vice so detestable as gambling ; and that the nights I 
spent in torture amidst scenes I loathe, were devoted to 
thie attempt to save from ruin a friend whom I loved as 
a brother. Now judge me as you will.’ 

Eunice could only mourn that the little cloud which 
had risen between the husband and wife had so dark- 
ened the vision of both. But it was past now: no 
peace-making could restore the alienated love. Once 
only did Sir Francis and his wife meet: it was on the 
signing of the deed of settlement. A cold bend of salu- 
tation was all that passed between the two who had 
once loved so fondly. Sir Francis preserved his old 
reserve and calmness of manner ; Emily strove to main- 
tain equal composure, and the excitement of her mind 
gave her strength. Sir Francis placed his signature. 
on the fatal parchment, and then her father led Emily 
to the table. She gave one wild imploring look at 
her husband—but his face scemed passionless: there 
was no hope. She took the pen, wrote her name, her 
fingers, her whole frame, grew rigid, and without a sigh 
or moan she fainted at his feet. 

It was over : Sir Francis went abroad: and the young 
wife, widowed by her own deed, was left alone. But 
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for the babe who remained to cling round her neck, and 
look at her with eyes like those of the husband whom 
she had lost, Emily’s reason would have left her. The 
magnificent house was closed; and she took up her 
abode in the home from which she had been taken a 
beautiful and happy bride. Thither the loving care of 
Eunice followed her still ; and Emily gradually became 
calmer, and wiser, and better, under the guidance of her 
cousin. Eunice’s own path was far from smooth. In 
her first high-hearted fearlessness of poverty, her very 
ignorance had made her courageous. Now she came to 
experience how bitter are those trifling but gnawing 
cares that those who have known the comfort of easy 
circumstances feel so keenly ; how wearying is the con- 
stant struggle to spin a sovereign into the longest thread 
of gold-wire possible. The grim ogre, poverty, whom 
the brave heart of Eunice had at first repulsed so cheer- 
fully and boldly, had his revenge by all sorts of sly as- 
saults. But in time she bore them better, and felt them 
less ; and it was a balm to all sorrow to know how much 
she was loved, ay, and reverenced too, as a good and 
virtuous wife, ‘ whose price is above rubies,’ ought to 
be by her husband. And day by day were their hearts 
knitted together. She, in loving obedience, yielded wil- 
lingly, and therefore most sweetly, bending her mind to 
his in all good things; and he guiding and protecting 
her, as the stronger should the weaker, in a union in 
which neither ought to strive for the pre-eminence, 
unless it be the pre-eminence of love. 

For two years only was Eunice fated to know the 
soreness of altered fortunes. Conscience overtook the 


brother whose sin had caused so much pain: he died, 
and restored all to the master whom he had defrauded. 
The master was a just man, and dealt equally well with 
Henry Wolferstan ; so that fortune again smiled upon 
him. He left the small house where Eunice had learned 
the hard lesson of poverty, and returned to the same 
pleasant home where he had brought his bride. 


There, after four years had passed over her head, let 
us look at Eunice, now in the summer of womanhood, 
wifehood, motherhood. It was high summer too on the 
earth; and through the French windows of the room 
where Eunice sat, came the perfume of roses from the 
garden. Bees hummed among the leaves of the mul- 
berry-tree, luring sweet Lily from her A BC to her 
favourite seat under its boughs. The child looked 
wistfully towards her little cousin, Sidney Lester, who 
was sporting among the flowers, and all her mother’s 
words failed to attract her attention, until the lesson was 
happily broken in upon by a visitor. Lily scampered 
away—the unannounced guest entered—and Eunice 
looked upon the face of Sir Francis Lester! 

She had never seen him since the day of the signing 
of the deed; and time, travel, it might be suffering, had 
changed him much. He looked now like a man whose 
prime was past; his hair was turning gray, and he had 
lost much of his stately carriage. When he spoke, too, 
there was a softness in his voice that it had not before; 
perhaps it was at the gentleness, even to tears, which 
Eunice evinced at seeing him so unexpectedly. 

He said he had come on urgent business to England ; 
he should soon return to Italy, and would not go with- 
out seeing Mrs Wolferstan. After a while he asked 
after his boy; and then Emily’s name was on her hus- 
band’s lips. As he spoke, he turned his head away, and 
looked out of the window, but immediately started 
back, saying, ‘ I understood—I heard—that Lady Lester 
was in the country?’ 

‘She and Sidney returned to-day, but I feared to tell 
you they were here,’ answered Eunice softly. 

*Is that my boy? I must see him;’ and the father’s 
eyes eagerly returned to where Sidney stood on the 
garden seat, supporting himself by one rosy arm thrown 
round his mother’s neck, as he pulled the mulberry- 
leaves within his reach. Emily sat still—not the bril- 
liant Emily of yore, but calm, thoughtful, subdued: 
even the light of a mother’s love could not altogether 
remove the soft sadness from her face. How little she 


knew whose eyes were gazing upon her now! ‘I must 
speak to my Sidney,’ at last said Sir Francis in changed | 
and broken accents. ‘ Will you bring him to me?’ | 

‘ They are coming now,’ Eunice answered. 

‘Then I will retire to the other room: I cannot, I 
will not see her.’ And Sir Francis, with his freezing | 
manner of old, walked away just before Emily entered 
with her child. 

‘Sidney, come with me,’ said Eunice, stooping over 
the boy to hide her agitation; ‘some one wants to 
see you.’ 
‘Who is it?’ asked Emily. 

‘An old acquaintance ; that is, a stranger,’ hurriedly 
said Mrs Wolferstan, so new in the art of stratagem, 
that Emily at once guessed the fact. She trembled 
violently, and sat down; but when Eunice took Sidney's 
hand to lead him away, the mother interposed. 

‘Not so, Eunice; you cannot deceive me,’ she said 
firmly. ‘I see it all; and no one but myself shall take 
Sidney to his father, and my husband.’ She lifted the 
boy in her arms, suffered Eunice to open the door, went 
in, and closed it after her. 

For a whole half-hour, which seemed a day in length, 
did Eunice sit without, waiting for the result of that 
interview on which joy or misery, life or death, seemed 
to hang. She heard no sound; all was still. She hardly 
dared to hope; she could not even think; only her 
affectionate heart lifted up a wordless aspiration, too 
indistinct to be even a prayer. 

At last the child’s voice within called loudly and 
fearfully, ‘ Aunt Eunie—Aunt Eunie; come!’ Eunice 
went trembling. Emily had fainted; but she lay in 
her husband’s arms; her colourless face rested on his 
shoulder, and heavy tears were falling on that poor 
pale face from the stern eyes of Sir Francis Lester. 

They were reconciled! Love had triumphed over 
pride, wrath, obstinacy; and the husband and wife | 
were again reunited with an affection passing that even 
of bride and bridegroom, for it had been tried in the 
furnace of suffering, and had come out the pure gold of 
love—patient, long-enduring love. 

In the home to which Sir Francis once more brought 
his loving and now worthily-beloved wife there was no 
more coldness, no dull weariness, no estrangement. 
Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for the married pair 
that the mother of Sir Francis could no longer dissever 
the bonds that closed again and for ever: she slept 
beneath a marble monument, as frigid, and stately, and 
hollow as she herself in life had been. 

Perfect bliss is never known in this world; yet if 
there can be a heaven upon earth, it is that of a happy 
home, where love—not girlhood’s romantic ideal, but 
strong, deep, all-hallowing, household love—is the sun- 
shine that pervades everything within its charmed circle 
of union. With this blessed sunshine resting upon them, 
let us take our last look at the Two Homes. 


VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Axon the noble monuments to the generosity of Bri- 
tish charity, and to the expansiveness of its sympathy, 
there is not one which possesses more interest at the 
present moment than the Hospital four Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, recently opened in the vicinity of 
London. It is situated west from the metropolis, in the | 
high road from Brompton to Fulham; and those who | 
have a leisure hour to spare, will be well repaid for their | 
time in inspecting the admirable internal arrangements 
of this institution. To others who are at a distance, I 
may be permitted to submit the following sketch of a 
visit recently made to it. 

The locality in which it has been decided to erect 
this hospital is widely celebrated for its mild atmo- 
sphere, and has long been the resort of the consumptive, 
forbidden by circumstances, or the severity of their dis- 
ease, to seek the genial air of the south. It is situated 
upon an open site, a little withdrawn from the highway, 
and commands from its summit, and from the windows 
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| of the patients’ wards, a very fair prospect, extending 
| for some distance in the direction of Kensington and its 
vicinity. It is surrounded by a space of ground now 


being laid out as a garden, and intended for the exer- 


| cise and amusement of such patients as are able to en- 


dure the exposure to open air: in fine weather, the 


| jnvalids appear to take much pleasure in it. The struc- 
| ture itself rather resembles an Elizabethan palace than 


| an hospital : it is built of red brick, relieved by copings 


| and architectural ornaments of white sandstone. There 
| js a profusion of these uncouth monstrosities in the 


| shape of anomalous and unheard-of brutes, and hideous 
gaping heads, and grinning faces of every degree of de- 


| formity, which appear to form essential characters of 
| that style of building; and which, if they serve no other 


end, are some of them ugly enough to provoke a smile 
upon the face of the most wo-begone tenant of the 
| building. If there be any lovers of natural history 
among the patients, these ornaments are well calculated 
| to throw an entirely new light upon their minds as to 
the relative proportions of the heads and bodies of 
animals: for the honour of the science, one cannot help 
hoping there really are no such half-starved lions and 
unicorns, and no such hybrid monsters in all creation, 
| as are portrayed there. But this by the way. At 
present, from a deficiency of funds, the centre and right 
| wing of the hospital is all that is yet completed; but 
| when that difficulty is removed—I trust it will not long 
| remain one—the building will form an elegant addition 
| to the architectural ornaments of the metropolis, and 
| willassume its proper rank as one of the ‘lions’ of Lon- 
don. Seme idea of the character of the building may 
be,formed from the fact, that the cost of the present 
| portion of it has considerably exceeded thirteen thou- 
nd pounds, which does not include another large sum 
for its fitting up internally. But we have been long 
y/enough outside ; let us enter. On entering, a remark- 
/ able sensation of warmth is experienced, which can be 
compared only to that of entering a thoroughly well- 
warmed and ventilated sitting-room. This feeling is in 
striking contrast with that commonly felt upon enter- 
ing the chilly, ill-ventilated hall of other hospitals; and 
the total absence of the indefinable, close, disagreeable 
odour of a large medical institution, is particularly 
| worthy of remark. Only those who will remember the 
irritable lungs of the consumptive, will appreciate this 
apparently trivial circumstance at its proper value. A 
handsome stone staircase, enriched with a fine-painted 
window, a gift from one of the governors, and illustrated 
with appropriate subjects, faces the entrance, and is the 
main communication between the male and female 
wards, which are upon different storeys of the building. 
I was first conducted to the basement, whither I would 

| be accompanied by my reader. 
One of the most interesting features of this hospital 
is the system of ventilation, which has been submitted 
| to the care of the great thermal philosopher, Dr Arnott. 
| The apparatus is on the basement floor, and is under 
| the care of an engineer, who, according to the circum- 
| stances of the weather, and external temperature, is 
| able, by a simple arrangement, to regulate the heat and 


{ supply of air to the remotest end of the entire structure. 


The air-engine room is a good-sized vault, at the oppo- 
| site side of which the visitor will see a beam in motion, 


| which, if he be anything of a mechanic, will forcibly 
| remind him of some of the earlier forms of the steam- 
| engine beam. 
| circle at either end connected to the cord which moves 


It is of wood, having a segment of a 


the pistons, of which there is one at each end. These 


) vise and fall alternately, in a long wooden chest, 
| about seven feet in depth by fourteen in length, and 
| about a yard in diameter. 
| the vault, and the farthest side of it is shut out of 
| the vault by a wooden partition, which completely 


This chest is partly in 


| cuts off all communication between the hither and 
further divisions of the room. Thus three parts of 
the chest are in the vault on this side, and the remain- 
ing fourth opens into another room: through a door in 


the partition we enter into the other portion of the vault, 
and there we can form a clear conception of the object 
of this apparatus. This is a small room, and forms, in 
fact, the air-chamber of the ventilating machinery. In 
the side of the chest which looks into this room there 
are four large apertures, protected by a light grating of 
iron-wire, against which flaps of India-rubber cloth in- 
side the chest are heard to strike at each motion of the 
piston, while in the intervals air is felt to rush rapidly 
through the uplifted flaps into the interior of the chest. 
Connected with this side of the chest is a subsidiary air 
receptacle, which appears to be a reservoir for the re- 
ception of any extra pressure of air in the apparatus. 
At the extremity of this room is an unglazed window, 
protected by wooden cross-bars, and having a shutter 
adapted to it in such a manner as to regulate the 
amount of air admitted to the air-chest by a very simple 
method—the shutter consisting of three hinged flaps, 
which can be laid back in succession, or brought for- 
ward to exclude a certain portion of air, if the supply 
be too abundant. The interior of the chest contains a 
set of double bellows, which are worked by the pistons, 
and expel the air into a common channel, which con- 
veys it away. At present, the machinery is moved by 
hand-power, but a small steam-engine is being erected 
for this purpose. It is to work night and day without 
intermission. Returning to the other division of the 
vault, we observe at one side a recess, which contains 
the stoves. The heating apparatus is simple, and will 
be readily understood. It consists of two large Arnott 
stoves, which are surrounded by cases containing water, 
the whole being bricked in to economise the heat. Im- 
mediately above the stoves is a large reservoir of water, 
from the bottom of which two pipes proceed, and are 
connected to the water-cases surrounding the stoves. The 
water in the reservoir becomes heated by the circula- 
tion of the water through these pipes, the cold current 
descending by one, and the heated current ascending 
by the other. The air, after leaving the bellows, is con- 
veyed by pipes through the cistern, and is thus exposed 
to the heat of the water; from hence it proceeds into 
a channel which conveys it throughout the hospital. 
During its passage through the reservoir, it acquires 
that degree of temperature which becomes requisite for 
the comfort of the patients, and which is regulated by 
simply supplying the stoves with more or less air for 
their consumption, the heat rising or falling accordingly. 
The sensation of the air, as it quits this apparatus, is 
most agreeable; it has none of the desiccating, mordant 
character of hot air in general; but it has a warm and 
balmy feel, which is quite a luxury on a cold day. There 
is a little recess in the wall, which forms a part of the 
hot-air channel, and is entered by a small door, in which 
I would recommend any one who has been made cold 
and peevish by a keen north-easter to stand for a few 
minutes, and he will find both temper and temperature 
to be rapidly restored to their equilibrium. Such is the 
anatomy of the very excellent lungs of the Consumptive 
Hospital. It is curious that what we may designate its 
digestive organs are the next in order, so that we pro- 
ceed hence into the kitchen. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in this depart- 
ment also; and, totally apart from its gastronomic at- 
tractiveness, the kitchen has charms for the machinist 
‘of no common order. <A very large fireplace, with its 
auxiliary ovens and hot closets, occupies one side of 
the room; near it is a variety of apparatus intended 
for steaming joints, &c. Four large saucepans for fish, 
vegetables, &c. occupy a small bench, and are connected 
with the steam-pipe by four stopcocks, by means of 
which the steam, when requisite, can be turned on to 
each, At another side of the kitchen is an arrangement 
of soup caldrons, labelled with the enticing announce- 
ments, ‘ Beef-tea,’ ‘ Mutton-broth,’ ‘ Arrowroot,” ‘ Coffee,’ 
‘Chocolate,’ ‘ Hot Milk,’ &c. The contents of these are 
boiled by jets of steam being blown into each, which is 
both an economical and a very advantageous method. 


Two water-pipes, on swivel-joints, supply each caldron 
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with water when requisite. The kitchen culinary ap- 
paratus is supplied with steam from a small self-feeding 
steam-boiler, which, with its furnace, forms one side of 
the adjoining scullery. At one corner of the kitchen is 
the provision loft, a kind of well, up which the provi- 
sions are wound to the respective wards. On the whole, 
this kitchen, though not a very large one, is among the 
most complete of its kind, and is really a very brilliant 
and formidable affair, more particularly when at full 
work; and at that time its steaming caldrons, roaring 
fires, and bubbling pots, are calculated to impress the 
visitor’s mind strongly with the idea that he is rather 
in some busy manufactory than simply in a mortal 
kitchen. I felt more than half-inclined to think it no 
bad thing, after all, to be an in-patient here; and I am 
free to confess that the bountifully-stored larder beyond 
did not form one of the least elements in this impression. 
The remainder of the basement is occupied by the out- 
patient department, the dispensary, physicians’ rooms, 
&c. From hence up stairs. 

The ground-floor is arranged into a number of mode- 
rate-sized wards, each distinguished by its appropriate 
title. This plan appears to me much preferable to the 
ordinary method of arranging the wards of an hospital 
into long, dreary, gaunt rooms, where dozens of beds 
| form the eternal melancholy perspective, and where two 
or three deatlis are certain to occur every week. Here 
each ward contains but five or six inmates, who may 
live in each other's society perhaps for months, un- 
terrified by the forced contemplation of the frequent 
visits of the Great Destroyer, and who can congregate 
round the fireside, and thus, with some measure of 
success, beguile away the long and dull hours of their 
confinement. The female wards are upon this floor. A 
day-room, in which the stronger patients sit, where 
they read, and write, and chat, forms one portion of the 
extremity of the wing, and the pretty temporary chapel 
has been formed in a corresponding room at the other 
end. Between these two extremities is a long passage, 
well warmed by the ventilating apparatus, and forming 
an excellent in-door promenade. A corresponding one 
is upon the upper floor. Here the patients take that 
degree of exercise which is so beneficial for them, and 
without a risk of a cold draught, or of the thousand 
accidents of surly English weather. These passages 
are lighted with the gas apparatus invented by Profes- 
sor Faraday—a word or two on the principle of which 
will exhibit to us another feature in the admirable ven- 
tilating arrangements of the hospital. To the casual 
observer, the Faraday gas-light presents, in the appear- 
ance of its mechanism, nothing striking: it is a hand- 
some, massive-looking, pendant light, but apparently 
nothing more. The light burns in a small semi-globe 
of glass, which is surrounded by one of larger dimen- 
sions, on the top of which is placed a piece of talc, sur- 
mounted by a thin copper plate. The arrangement is 
such, that the air to feed the flame enters in the centre 
of the inner glass, then passes over its upper margin, 
and not being able to escape at the top, by reason of the 
copper plate which closes the mouth of the outer globe, 
it is turned down, and is drawn away by a tube which 
opens internally all round the bottom of the outer glass 
shade. The foul air is thus carried away out of the 
globe, and is conveyed by this tube up the central 
column into an air-shaft, which is conducted to the 
roof, and there discharges its contents. The principle, 
in short, is just that of the down-draught stoves seen 
in many of our tradesmen’s shops: the tube forms an 
inverted air-siphon. To set the current in motion, a 
small central burner, which heats the column, is first 
lighted; afterwards the heat from the gas flame gives 
the air an ascendancy generally sufficient to perpetuate 
the up-current while the gas is a-light. By this in- 
genious contrivance, the foul air from the gas-light is 
completely cut off from escaping into the building; and 
by a power which operates, so to speak, upon itself, it 
is compelled to cast itself out of the hospital altogether. 

Along one of the sides of these passages run skirting- 


boards, in which slits are cut at the top and bottom. If 
the hand is held over these apertures, a constant, soft, 
and warm stream of air is felt to pour out from them, 
A similar skirting forms part of the sides of every ward, 
and of every room on the ground and upper floor. These 
apertures are in connection with the hot-air channel 
from the apparatus first described, which, in fact, rung | 
along and ramifies throughout the entire building, 
Each ward or room is supplied with one or more regu- 
lators, in the shape of a movable slide, which must be | 
raised or depressed if the amount of air poured out re. | 
quires alteration. We have seen the entrance of air into 
the hospital ; we have just noticed its distribution ; and 
if we enter into any one of the wards, we shall witness 
its mode of exit from the structure. Each room in the 
building is provided with that simple, but immensely 
useful invention, the balance-valve chimney ventilator, 
By its means there is a constant change of the air of the 
wards, and indeed of the air generally ; the warm, fresh 
air enters at the floor, fulfils its office, and escapes by 
these valves at the ceiling. Thus a supply of pleasant 
fresh air is constantly insured to the inmates. 

A good library, containing upwards of two hundred 
volumes of an instructive and entertaining character, is 
open for the use of the patients. The number of wards 
at present occupied is twelve; the number of patients 
sixty; but there is room for a larger number in the 
building as it at present stands, a contracted state of 
funds being the only obstacle. 

In conclusion, I cannot end my visit to the Hospital 
for Consumption without offering my humble congra- 
tulations upon the skill, nor less upon the benevolent 
humanity, which has opened to the outcast from other 
hospitals a refuge so noble and so promising of relief 
to the unhappy victim of pulmonary phthisis. Sixty 
thousand annually fall under the swoop of this myste- 
rious disease; yet I cannot conceal from myself the 
hope that, under the increased facilities here offered 
for its examination, and now known for its detection in 
an early stage, the day is at hand—and may it come | 
quickly !—when the mystery will be solved, and the | 
disease surrender itself to the superior laws of medical | 
science. 


WILLIAM GARDINER THE BOTANIST. 
In a recent number we presented a short, and, we hope, 
not uninteresting account of the late James Crowther, 
a self-taught naturalist, who lived and died in a humble 


situation in Manchester. We have pleasure in now 
making known a person equally ardent in his admira- 
tion of the works of nature, and whose whole life may 
be said to have been a protracted effort to realise, amidst || 
the most untoward circumstances, a mastery of botani- 
cal science. 

William Gardiner was born of humble parents in 
Dundee, where he now resides, and his youth was spent 
in the privations which are the lot of no small portion 
of the labouring population. Like most Scotch boys, he 
got some schooling; but the sum and substance of his 
education was only rudimentary instruction in reading 
and writing. Yet, with the assistance which these 
valuable instruments confer, and with an indomitable 
spirit of perseverance, what may not be achieved? 
From his earliest years, William manifested an extraor- || 
dinary love for flowers, and this finally attained the | 
character of an unconquerable passion. In the midst 
of poverty and neglect, the sight of a flower inspired 
cheerful thoughts: it was impossible to feel unhappy 
while nature spread such a banquet of beauty and inno- | 
cence around! How a boy reared within the sphere of 
a busy manufacturing town should have had the incli- 
nation or opportunity to cultivate a taste for botanical 
pursuits, might well seem surprising, did we not know 
that such things are far from uncommon in the lives of 
men of genius, and that to the enthusiastic mind all 
impossibilities disappear. 

In 1819, when about ten’years of age, he was appren- 
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ticed to an umbrella-maker, in whose establishment he 
remained five years. At the end of this period he re- 
moved to a situation in the shop of Mr G. Robertson, 


| hosier and umbrella-maker, with whom he remained till 


1844. To most youths, employment in. any line of 


|| business furnishes an apparently reasonable excuse for 


neglecting mental improvement, though, in reality, some 
of the most distinguished men in Europe are known to 
| have pursued their self-advancing studies in the half 
hours and hours gained from daily drudging employ- 
ment. Whether, indeed, it be following the plough, 
as with Burns, hammering at shoe-leather, as with 
| Gifford, or bottling beer in a cellar, as with Britton, 
the salient and well-disposed mind can ever find scope 
for agreeable and improving rumination. Engaged in 
making umbrellas, and while still a lad, without a friend 
to direct or encourage, William Gardiner continued to 
give a share of thought to the works of nature, and 
every interval of leisure was spent by him in rambles 
about the fields and hill-sides in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee. This brought him into acquaintanceship with 
many plants hitherto unknown to him, and created a 
desire to distinguish by names the various genera and 
| species, without which he felt the study of nature could 
be of little substantial value. But in Dundee there 
were no classes to impart instruction in these subjects, 
and he possessed no means of procuring works of ele- 
mentary information. At length he had the happiness 
to make himself master of a second-hand copy of Ber- 
kenhout, and a musty synopsis of Ray’s ‘British Flora.’ 
These works unfolded the principles of classification, 
_ and enabled him, greatly to his delight, to assign names 
to the floral beauties which had charmed his youthful 
imagination. Other sources of information afterwards 
| revealed themselves in the library of the Watt Institu- 
| tion, and he might now be said to have vanquished the 
| initiatory difficulties of botanical science. 

The neighbourhood of Dundee, however, was ex- 
hausted of novelties, and visions of the vegetable trea- 
sures which might be seen and gathered among the 

| Highland glens and mountains rose depressingly on the 
| mind. By the kindness of his employer, apparently 
| insurmountable obstacles disappeared. He was per- 
nitted opportunities of making excursions into various 
| parts of Perthshire, and these greatly increased his 
| knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. With the view 
of uniting general utility with personal improvement, 
| he proposed to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh to 
| collect a quantity of alpine plants for that body; and 
| the offer being accepted, he made a regular excursion 
| into the Perthshire Highlands in the summer of 1838. 
So well pleased were the Society with the collection 
| made for them, that Mr Gardiner was clected an asso- 
ciate member. 

This expedition was like the beginning of a fresh 
existence—the vegetable productions of such high 
ground as Ben Lawers being quite new to him, and so 
different from those he had been accustomed to meet in 

| the low country, that his enthusiasm in botanical pur- 
suits was greatly increased. In 1839 he spent several 
months collecting coast plants for various individuals ; 
and in 1840 he made a collection of alpine plants from 
the Clova mountains for the Botanical Society of Lon- 

| don. Next year the wish for botanical rambling became 
| Stronger ; but where were the means for its gratifica- 
| tion? It now occurred to Mr Gardiner that he might 
| make a kind of business by collecting Scottish plants— 
| those of an alpine character in particular—as many 
| Persons seemed to be desirous of possessing properly- 
arranged specimens, who had no opportunity of gather- 

| Ing and preserving them. In this idea he was not 


| mistaken ; for from 1841 to the present time, he has 
| collected and distributed many thousands of botanical 


| Specimens to lovers of Flora all over Great Britain. 
| Encouraged by success in this pursuit, he altogether 
| ave up his former business in 1844, since which time 
| he has devoted himself exclusively to the profession of 


| 4 practical botanist. 


In June 1844 Mr Gardiner made an extensive botani- 
cal tour among the mountains of Aberdeen and Perth- 
shire, on this occasion visiting the picturesque and 
sublime scenery around the sources of the Dee, where a 
vast number of interesting specimens may be gathered. 
An account of this journey was published by him in 
1845, under the title of ‘ Botanical Rambles,’ and affords 
us an opportunity of presenting a description of the 
day’s work of a botanist—perhaps we should also say a 
poet—in the neighbourhood of Braemar. 

‘The white mists were slowly rising up the moun- 
tain-sides, disclosing the “land of brown heath” in all 
its glory, but still chequered here and there with fields 
of glittering snow, though a warm summer morning 
sun was showering his rosy beams upon it. Many a 
gray rock was bathing itself in the orient ray, and 
many a bristling pine clothed the slopes of the lower 
hills. The bosom of the vale, through which flowed 
the lovely Dee, had its fields and meadows mantled with 
luxuriance ; and the village, with its bridge across the 
murmuring Clunie, its mill, its inns, and its two elegant 
spired churches, stood forth in all the resplendence of 
morning. 

‘It was such a morning as I could have wished 


* To climb 
Some breezy summit’s brow sublime,” 


but it was yet rather early for many of the alpine plants, 
and I decided npon botanising some of the lower ground 
first. ‘The road up Deeside from Castleton winded 
beautifully among fragrant birchwoods, in which pro- 
fusion of Vaccinium Myrtillus, and Vitis-Idea, Arctos- 
taphylos Uva-Ursi, and Empetrum nigrum, were inter- 
mingled with the heath. Here and there were scattered 
the starry flowers of the Trientalis Europa, with little 
clumps of Gaaphalium dioicum and the slender Melam- 
pyrum pratense 8 montanum; and on rather dry moory 
spots, the Pedicularis sylvatica occurred, with a white 
corolla. The air was still and warm; the small birds 
vied with each other which would breathe the sweetest 
music; the cuckoo “ sighed along the vale;” the voices 
of rooks came from far-off woods, softened by the dis- 
tance; and ever and anon the ear caught the sound of 
the “ river rushing o’er its pebbled bed ;” 
** The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm ;” 


while the graceful squirrel gambolled among their 
branches ; and the bee murmured from flower to flower, 
and luxuriated in those sunny spots where 


** Heath-flowers clustering wild glow with empurpled light.” 


Now a variegated butterfly would float past on noiseless 
wing; then a timid doe would peep out from the ver- 
dant covert; and at every opening among the trees, or 
turn of the road, glimpses of beautiful scenery would 
burst upon and delight the eye, so that my walk was 
altogether a pleasant one. 

* About two miles from Castleton, down the wooded 
side of the Carr-Hill, runs a little stream, forming near 
the wayside a tiny waterfall called the “ Carr Linn,” 
about which I picked Hypnum pulchellum and stellatum, 
Tetraphis pellucida, Bryum crudum and ventricosum, 
Hookeria lucens, and Jungermannia albicans ; and the 
trunks of the birch-trees were abundantly invested 
with the wide-spreading patches of the elegant Ortho- 
trichum Drummondii. Nearly two miles farther on, 

** I sought a lonely, woody dell, 
Where all things soft and sweet— 
Birds, flowers, and trees, and running streams— 
*Mid bright sunshine did meet ;” 


and into that dell the Linn of Corrymulzie poured its 
sparkling waters. A bridge spanned the stream above, 
and a zig-zag staircase led down the rocks to the foot of 
the fall, which, though not of great size, was very beau- 
tiful. The rocks were everywhere profusely decorated 
with flowers, and green moss, and tufted ferns; and a 
rich diversity of trees—birch, plane, larch, laburnum, 
and mountain-ash—intermingling their branches and 
foliage, produced a most pleasing eflect. The path 
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down this delicious dell was like a little paradise. It 
was so cool, so verdant, so full of beauty and perfume, 
and the warbling melody of birds so harmoniously 
blended with the refreshing sound of falling waters, 
that one felt as if in fabled fairyland. Bright insects 
were flitting about through the trees, and among others 
I noticed one that has long been a favourite, the lovely 
and delicate lace- winged fly, and which recalled to 
memory a few lines addressed to one several years ago. 
Those of my kind and good-natured readers acquainted 
with the insect will, I hope, attribute my introducing 
them here to the right motive—a desire of awakening 
pleasurable thoughts and associations. 


“TO THE LACE-WINGED FLY. 

Bright fly! thou recallest the sweet days of my childhood, 
When, wandering alone through the green sunny wildwood, 
To pull the fresh cowslips all drooping in dew 
And list to the ringdove so plaintively coo, 

I there first beheld thee in happy repose— 

Thy pillow the half-opened leaves of a rose. 

How enraptured I stood! and, in silent surprise, 

Viewed thy fair pearly wings and thy bright golden eyes! 
And how with delight my young bosom did glow 

When thou mountedst aloft to the cherry-tree’s bough, 
And then, in the wake of a clear sunny ray, 

Rose far in the blue sky, and vanished away ! 

And still, when I visit the woodland’s green bowers, 
To quaff the rich breath of the gay summer flowers, 
And hear the sweet birds in their happiness singing, 
Till all the glad echoes with music are ringing, 

I love to behold thee on rose-blossom sitting, 

Or under the fragrant trees merrily flitting, 

Thy beauty—the pleasure thou seem'st to inherit— 
Impart a pure ray of delight to my spirit ; 

For who can be sad while a creature like thee, 

With so fragile a form, yet so happy can be ? 

Does He who has clothed thee in vestments so fair, 
And fed thee, and watched thee with tenderest care, 
Not watch over all with unwearying eye, 

And pour from a fountain that never runs dry 

His kindness unbounded on great and on small, 
And his power and his love that sustaineth them all ? 

Then welcome, bright fly! for a teacher thou art, 
That can win, with thy gentle persuasion, my heart: 
No anger, no threatenings, thou usest to awe me, 

But with love's silken cord dost more easily draw me, 
To willingly offer, at gratitude’s shrine, 
The spirit’s pure praise to thy Maker and mine.” 

*‘ Among other plants growing in this dell were Rubus 
saxatilis, Melica nutans, and uniflora Melampyrum syl- 
vaticum and pratense, and abundance of Epilobium angus- 
tifolium, but not in flower. ‘The Melampyrum sylvaticum 
had some of its flowers of a deep orange colour. Carex 
pulicaris and pallescens were in perfection on moist 
rocky banks, and I culled a specimen or two of the 
beautiful and apparently distinct Luzula multiflora. 
Bartramia Halleriana occurred among the rocks in dense 
tufts, with Weissia curvirostra, Hypnum pulchellum and 
stellatum, and, where water was trickling, Weissia acuta 
and Fissidens adiantoides. There had been here prim- 
roses, cowslips, woodroof, and wood-anemones ; but they 
were all past flowering, and some of the leaves of the 
latter were covered with Zcidium leucospermum. Near 
the foot of the dell the barberry was flowering, and on 
its leaves plenty of A2cidium Berberides. 

‘With a light heart and heavy vasculums I returned 
from Corrymulzie when the lark was leaving his station 
in the blue sky, and the brilliancy of day giving place 
to the softness of evening.’ 

Next day was devoted to an excursion to the summit 
of Ben-na-Bourd, the account of which we are likewise 
tempted to extract. ‘The second sun of July was 
brightening with his early beams the waters of the Dee, 
when I left Castleton, with a guide, for the lofty moun- 
tain solitudes of Ben-na-Bourd. - About a quarter of a 
mile from the village we crossed the Dee in a boat, 
ferried over by a picturesque-looking kilted boatman, 
who chained his little bark to a tree on the opposite 
bank. Passing the boatman’s pretty cottage, we en- 
tered the fresh woods, where 

“ Bong, fragrance, health, ambrosiate every breeze ;” 
and after walking on for some time 


—_| 


emerged upon the open heath, and came into Glen 
Candlic ; up which a road for ponies has been formed 
by Mr Farquharson of Invercauld, the proprietor, and 
is continued all the way, gradually ascending, to the 
west shoulder of Ben-na-Bourd. In this wild and solj- 
tary glen plenty of deer were seen, and Epilobium angus. 


tifolium was not uncommon among the rocky banks of 
the stream. Soon after leaving Glen Candlic, we crossed 
a stream descending to Glen Quoich, on the banks of 
which Arabis petrea was both in flower and fruit. The 
ascent now became steeper, and gave ample occupation 
to our respiratory apparatus; the air was keener, and 
the sky getting somewhat overcast, threatened us with 
mist and rain. .*. . 

‘On reaching the margin of a considerable field of 
snow, a little below the summit, I came upon large 
patches of Polytrichum septentrionale, and, to my great 
joy, bearing plenty of capsules! There was a drizzling 
rain, and the cold was so severe, that my fingers were 
almost benumbed; but the sight of this rarity was 
enough to diffuse a thrill of warmth through every 
nerve, and for a few minutes the effects of the elements 
were entirely forgotten. I was also gratified with fine 
specimens of Dicranum Starkii, and picked up besides, 
while my guide laid out dinner on a snowy table, Dicra- 
num faleatum, Trichostomum microcarpum, Conostomum 
boreale, Polytrichum hercynicum, and Jungermannia sca- 
laris. My guide and I were soon on the summit, which 
is nearly four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and about eight miles north from Castleton. Here the 
mountain breeze was certainly revelling in all its fresh- 
ness, but rather too “arrowy ;” the sky was too murky 
for allowing the eye to enjoy any extent of prospect, 
and the ground was too sterile to produce much of 
interest to the botanist. The contrast between this 
hard, cold, bare region of clouds, and the soft, warm 
luxuriance of the vale we had left in the morning, 
was striking. We had exchanged, in a few hours, the 
genial glow and beauty of summer for the surliness of 
winter—the mildness of a temperate, for the rigour of 
an arctic climate—the cheerful hum of society, for the 
awful depth of nature’s most sacred solitude. 


*We descended by the Corry (from correi in Gaelic, 
which means a kettle), a large hollow in the side of the 
mountain, surrounded by a circular range of precipices. 
In most cases these corries have a lake in them, ora 
bog, where a lake has formerly been. Where the rocks 
are micaceous, the ravines, the steep water-courses, and 
shelves of the corry-rocks, are rich in alpine plants, as 
is the case among the Clova and Breadalbane moun- 
tains; but here, the rocks, being of hard, dry granite, 
are almost destitute of verdure, and, from their vastness 
and sterility, present a spectacle of singular sublimity 
and grandeur. At the base of these wild and wintry 
cliffs vegetation began again to invite attention, and 
Thalictrum alpinum showed its small fragile flowers. 
Gnaphalium supinum was abundant, but in general not 
very far advanced; and in one sheltered spot, small 
specimens of Trollius Europaus were ornamented with 
their swelling globular flowers of golden hue. The 
most interesting acquisition on our descent was Azalea 
procumbens in flower. This humble but pretty shrub 
usually grows on mountain-summits, and flowering 
early, is rarely seen in that state by botanical tourists, 
whose peregrinations are generally made towards the 
end of July, or in August. Its bright rosy corolla is a 
perfect gem; and to all who admire the beautiful, its 
contemplation must afford no small share of delight. 
The only other plant of interest noticed in our descent 
was Betula nana; some clumps of which were spreading 
over the heaths, but almost destitute of catkins. 

* Crossing Cairn-a-Drochel, we descended to Deeside, 
were ferried over the river long after twilight had de- 
parted, and reached Castleton, tolerably fatigued, late 
in the evening.’ 

From these extracts, it will be observed that the va- 
rious obstacles which impeded the author in his early 


“ Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves,” 


career have neither prevented him from acquiring 4 
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tasteful and pleasing style of composition, nor stood in 
the way of pious and ical communings with nature. 
Other little works followed ‘The Botanical Rambles ;’ 
one of which, now before us, entitled ‘ Twenty Lessons 
on Mosses,’ is a curiosity worth noticing.* Instead of 
being illustrated by coloured engravings, the work is 
embellished with real specimens of mosses, dried and 
gummed on its pages in the manner of a Hortus Siccus. 
This mode of illustration is not new, but it must be 
allowed to be more effective than that of giving imi- 
tations with the press or the pencil. In the present 
instance, the delicate and varied tints: of the mosses 
are preserved in a remarkable manner, and insure the 
recognition of the plants in their growing state. By 
means of this ingenious and interesting little book, 
any one, without the assistance of a teacher, may 
acquire a thorough elementary acquaintanceship with 
the leading tribes of mosses. We may venture to prog- 
nosticate that it will be the precursor of many larger 
and more valuable works on a similar plan, which Mr 
Gardiner will be tempted to give to the world. 

Our story of William Gardiner’s uneventful but not 
useless life, as far as it has gone, may now be said to be 
told. Stepping beyond the ordinary usage of maintain- 
ing silence respecting persons of genius and modest 
merit till they are in their grave, we have taken some 
pains to collect these few particulars of a self-taught 
man of science, who still, we are happy to say, lives 
amongst us, battling, it may be, with difficulties, but 
nevertheless inspired with a genuine Scotch spirit of 
self-reliance, and drawing no small measure of happi- 
ness from his perseveringly-conducted botanical re- 
searches. If our notice shall be the means of extend- 
ing a knowledge of his name into quarters where it has 


| not hitherto happened to penetrate, and, above all, if it 
| serve to stimulate youth to undertake the great task of 


self-culture, the great duty of self-dependence, it will 
not have been written in vain. 


KOHL’S TRAVELS IN DENMARK. 


Mr Kout, whose travels through different countries 
are well known, has just added another work to the 
already long list—‘ Travels in Denmark’—a country 
of which little is distinctly known in England. 
Generally speaking, Denmark is not a picturesque 
country. The peninsular portion, comprising two- 
thirds of the whole, is little better than an immense 
sand-bank, two hundred miles long, bound together and 
kept in shape, as it were, by a backbone of limestone 
hills running along its length from north to south. The 
high ground keeps throughout close to the eastern 
shore, where the country is highly pleasing in parts, 
with the clear, blue, beautiful Baltic heaving deep in- 
shore down the narrow inlets, and slumbering in lakes 
as transparent as Windermere, though of the salt sea 
brine, under the lea of the hills, which are forested with 
beech down to the water’s edge. Kohl speaks with 
rapture of the beauty of the beechwoods hereabouts, 
which, he says, are the finest in Europe, though they 
are hardly equal to some along the Weser. Some of 
these tideless lakes are of great extent: one of them 
ents right across the peninsula, making an island of 
Northern Jutland: many of them are tolerably deep 
close in-shore; and some of the small towns upon them 
are, in consequence, considerable shipping ports. The 
other side, along the North Sea, facing England, seems 
to be a waste of peat bogs, clay, and drift sand, where 
the sea breaks in a perpetual surf upon a line of shoals, 
without a single port which can be entered by a ship of 
size. The dry ground bears nothing itself but buck- 
wheat and rabbits, and is a terra incognita to all but the 
natives, and a few German pedlers, who barter rabbit- 
skins and goose-quills for the luxuries of life—namely, 
snuff and red-herrings. Starting from Hamburg, the 


_— Mathers, Drummond Street, Edinburgh. Second edition. 
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great emporium of the north, now rising, like a pheenix, 
in renovated beauty from its ashes, our traveller finds 
his way at first into the marsh district of Holstein, and 
is presently lost in admiration of its beef and butter. 
Here it is that are reared those great herds of cattle 
which are beginning to be brought so largely into Eng- 
land. Scarcely three years have elapsed since the late 
government first legalised their importation, and now 
every flood-tide bears with it up the Thames or Hum- 
ber a black, smoking vessel, loaded from stem to stern 
with motionless captives, wedged together as if by a 
hydraulic press, and all staring steadfastly forward out 
of their melancholy eyes, in mute expectation of being 
within twenty-four hours converted into beef for the 
English stomachs. Here, too, the Holstein butter is 
made, which, under the name of Dutch butter, is imported 
among us to the extent, Kohl says, of a hundred thou- 
sand casks; but this is an exaggeration. The produc- 
tion, however, is great, and increasing; and as more 
and more capital is being brought into it every year, it 
may fairly be expected to rival the Dutch and Irish 
butter in the English market. The dairy-farms are 
very large, with seven or eight hundred cows a-piece in 
some of the greatest, so that a smaller proportional 
profit will remunerate the producers—this, too, in a 
land where there are very few taxes, and the pastures 
among the richest in the world. 

Nothing can surpass the luxuriance of the Holstein 
meadows, every inch of which has been created by the 
sea. The great rivers flowing from Northern Germany, 
the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, bring down a huge 
mass of rich mud, which, in a tideless sea like the Bal- 
tic or Mediterranean, would speedily form a delta; but 
the furious tides, currents, and winds of the North 
Sea, keep it in suspension till it is finally deposited at 
a distance, and forms an alluvial belt along the coast. 
The soil thus progressively created is so rich, as to 
quadruple the value of the adjoining land, and every 
possible contrivance is adopted to accelerate its for- 
mation. Jetties, constructed of strong beams, driven 
from twenty to thirty feet deep into the mud, are car- 
ried out to low-water mark, each of these of course 
creating a backwater, in which there is no motion, and all 
the earthy matter in suspension is able to settle. After 
a time, a layer of soil rises to the surface, and divers 
saline plants creep over it, which grow and fatten upon 
the slime. Plants of a higher order succeed, and contri- 
bute, by their decaying remains, to increase and raise 
the ground; and this process goes on for years, till at 
last a fine grass springs up in spots, and the cattle are 
forthwith driven down at ebb-tide to graze. As the 
tides are apt to be brought violently forward without 
warning over grass, and all by the westerly winds, it is 
only the oxen which are risked in these exposed situa- 
tions, as they fly at once upon the approach of danger to 
the higher ground, and there make the best fight for 
their lives that they can, while the sheep, like the 
stupid, blundering things they are, stand quietly still to 
be drowned. If the herbage, such as it is, promises 
well, a subscription is raised, the government engineers 
are called in, and a dike is carried out at great cost and 
labour round the outlying portions, which thus, after 
descending in the shape of mud from the romantic crags 
and valleys of Bohemia, ends in becoming a constituent 
part of the kingdom of Denmark. 

The country thus created is very curious. From 
Hamburg to Ripen it extends round the coasts nearly 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, but of inconsi- 
derable breadth. The whole is a dead flat, without a 
shrub on it as big as a gooseberry bush, but a verit- 
able paradise to a grazing farmer, being one uninter- 
rupted stretch of fat alluvium, alternately corn and 
meadow, every inch of which is in the highest degree 
productive, and is made to produce accordingly. To 
the right and left, as far as the eye can reach, is a sea 

grass, covered far and near with grazing herds—the 
backs of the cows and oxen in parts just peering above 


the abundant herbage. Dikes in straight lines to keep 


a 
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out the sea, and canals in straight lines for drainage, 
cutting each other at right angles, run endlessly along 
the horizon. On the tops of these dikes the roads are 
carried ; for a very few days of rain is sufficient to con- 
vert the marsh below into a deep tenacious slime, im- 
passible for wheel-carriages. The cost of keeping them 
up is immense, in some parts as much as a hundred 
pounds per mile; but it is cheerfully borne, as the sea 
would else flood the whole country ; and the soil is rich 
enough to pay for all. 

In his second volume, we find our author transported 
into another peculiar region—the island group along the 
western coast, about which he tells us more than 
enough. After wading through his manifold details 
about seal-hunting and duck-catching, dikes and sand- 
hills, tides, currents, and north-west gales, a chapter on 
each, our only wonder is, how people can be found to 
live by choice in such a dreadful country. Most of 
these islands, which have no dikes to keep out the sea, 
are flooded at every spring-tide ; and he tells a marvel- 
lous story of a ship having sailed right across the 
flooded land, at one unusually high tide, without know- 
ing it. The houses are perched on mounds from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, but the tides sometimes rise even 
higher, turning the scanty stock of rain-water in the 
tanks into brine, and sweeping everything off but the 
haystacks, which, to guard against such an emergency, 
are secured by strong cables, passing over their tops, 
and brought down on either side to the heaviest stones 
that can be got, by way of anchors. Then we have a 
good deal of curious matter (chap. ii. vol. 4) upon a sub- 
ject of peculiar interest to the student of our early his- 
tory—namely, the origin and location of the northern 
tribes who settled among us in the Saxon times. A 
district of some twenty miles square, on the eastern 
side, is still called Angelu, and inhabited by Angles, a 
separate people in face and speech from any of the 
Danes. The alternation of hill and dale, with green 
thorn-hedges, the comfortable people and farm-houses 
of this little district, are all peculiarly English-like, and 
reminded him, he says, at every step of the county of 
Kent. The Frisian people, on the other hand, upon the 
west coast, claim for themselves exclusively the honour 
of having planted the Anglo-Saxons, and appeal to the 
identity of their language, which comes nearer to Eng- 
lish than any other. Kohl gives us a distich current 
among them, in which every word is identical, ‘Good 
bread, and good cheese, is good English, and good 
Friese’ (or Frisian). Walking in one of the villages, 
he abruptly asks a child whom he met, ‘ Where did 
Hengist and Horsa sail from?’ To which the answer 
immediately was, ‘ From Tondern on the Eyder.’ It is 
certainly curious thus to see traditions familiar even 
to little children on the opposite side of the North Sea, 
which have so completely passed away from among 
ourselves, 

All the popular tales of dwarfs, giants, and ‘ good 
people,’ gnomes, nixes, and water-spirits, which are 
current in Germany and Ireland, and wherever good 
literature is dear, meet here with full acceptance, to- 
gether with many a local legend of the true Scandina- 
vian species, in which everything that is not minute 
is gigantic. Such is that strange fancy of the Danish 
sailors about the phantom ship, called ‘ Mannig Fual,’ 
which is so huge, that the captain rides round its deck 
on a goblin steed to give his orders, and the life of a 
man is consumed in the time necessary to mount to 
and furl its sails. The islands of which we have spoken 
are formed of the ballast thrown overboard when it ran 
aground, and the chalk cliffs of Dover, according to the 
legend, owe their whiteness to the paint on its cabin 
windows, which was rubbed against them once upon a 
time when the vessel was somewhat squeezed in passing 
through the Straits. Great Britain forming the western 
boundary of the North Sea, and stretching the whole 
way right opposite to Denmark, is a frequent theme in 
these popular superstitions. Thus the Straits of Dover 
are attributed to the quarrel of a Danish king with an 


English queen, who, in revenge, caused a channel to be 


cut through the isthmus which then united England to 
the continent, and thus precipitated the sea upon the 
Jutland coast. 
a kind of Puck on a larger scale, is constantly in the 
mouths of the people, under the name of ‘Peter of 
Scotland,’ supposed to haunt the highest summits of the 


Grampians, and from thence to breathe across the seq | 


north-west winds, and their accompaniments of famine 
and disease. Most of these ideas are referable to natu- 


A very restless important personage, | 


ral causes. Where acre after acre of the land has been 
swallowed up by the sea, till the present coast-line is 


full fifteen miles east of the shore from what it was two | 
hundred years ago, it is not wonderful that the people | 


should fancy that they still see the houses and farm-yards | 
of the sunken continent through the clear water, and 


hear the church-bells ringing with unearthly sweetness | 
from below. The beliefin a malignant water-spirit, who || 
rides upon and propels the inundations, has the same || 
‘No one dares walk at night by a certain bay || 


origin. 
in Jutland, from the vision of a bleeding arm, which is 
supposed to be witnessed there, commemorating the 
fate of a shipwrecked mariner, who, after winning his 
way to shore, was murdered by the wreckers for the 


sake of his gold. The murderers were yet quarrelling | 


over the division of their plunder, when the sand was 
slowly stirred, and the vision of the murdered man 
arose among them to reclaim his own. They tore from 


the body the head and right hand, but still the bleeding | 
arm moved with them, and stood where they stood, till | 
No doubt this ghostly | 
superstition has had but too real an origin among the | 
many catastrophes which happen every year on this | 


the murder was found out.’ 


wreck-strewn coast. 


Kohl lingers so long among the wild people and 


scenery of the western coast, that he is obliged to make 
short work of the more civilised districts extending to 
Copenhagen. From the ‘neat and cleanly’ Kiel, as he 


truly calls the capital of Holstein, he pushes on at once | 


to the passage of the Little Belt, now traversed in two 
places by steamboats. But Kohl being romantically 
inclined, prefers to cross it in an open boat by moon- 
light, and gives us, in consequence, whole pages of Byron 
at second-hand. The Little Belt, the narrowest and 
least-used of the three great inlets to the Baltic, is im- 
passable for shipping, through a sand-bank running 
right across it in the middle from shore to shore. In 
the early winter months, from November to January, it 
presents a curious scene when the great herds of por- 
poises moving in from the North Sea are intercepted 
in this natural cul de sac, and there, unable to escape, 
with the land on two sides, the sand-bank in front, and 
the-hunters in rear, are slaughtered by hundreds for the 
sake of their blubber and skins. Besides a lengthened 
description of this sea-hunt, which he never saw, and 
some remarks on the duties levied at the Sound, he 
tells us nothing more of these great inland straits, the 
arteries of Denmark ; but to make amends, there is a 
great deal about Odin and Thor, and still more about 
German patriotism and philosophy, remarks on art and 
architecture, landscape gardening and general educa- 
tion, which have nothing more to do with Denmark than 
any other corner of the globe. His discursiveness be- 
comes by this time a decided nuisance, and we are not 
sorry when he takes up his quarters finally at Copen- 
hagen, and there dilates through a volume and a half, 
to his heart’s content, upon everything and everybody. 

The Danes are very proud of Copenhagen ; and no 
wonder, for it is the only town they have. It is like- 
wise the only island capital in the world, past or present, 


of any consequence ; for Venice is morally and mate- , 


rially connected with the continent, and some peculiari- 
ties of manners and appearance are the consequence. 
Living as we do in the focus of a network of railways, 
which knit us inseparably to two hemispheres, we can 
hardly realise the situation of Copenhagen ; sometimes, 
in the winter time, cut off by the drift-ice for a fortnight 
together from all communication with the continent, 
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when not a letter or a newspaper can pass, and the king 
and the citizen are equally imprisoned, in ignorance of 
all that is going on in the outer world. The inhabitants, 
|| at such times, look dreary enough, but the town is 
always noble-looking. Its aspect, on emerging from 
the narrow entrance into the port, is very grand and 
striking. In summer, the enormous transit of vessels 
through the Sound causes a peculiar degree of animation ; 
and then one may see the noble panorama of sea, and 
| jslands, and gliding sails, and ancestral towers, rising 
| above the dark-green clumps of fir which Southey has 
| painted in his living prose. As to the general street 
| yiews and interiors, however, Copenhagen is only a 
| kind of representative city—very neat and clean, and 
| all that—where one may see, in the compass of a walk, 
| warehouses and dockyards after the model of London 
and Woolwich ; palaces like Versailles and St Cloud, 
| only a third of the size; granite quays like St Peters- 
burg; and abundance of bridges after the Venetian; 
| all of them well worth seeing for those who cannot see 
| the originals, but altogether lacking that in-born indi- 
| yidual character, that embodying in brick and stone, 
| of the peculiar spirit of a peculiar people, which are 
| so wonderful in the old Flemish and Italian cities. 
| The air of the whole is respectable and substantial ; 
and the people, so far, are very like their city. 
|. Such is a glance at the contents of the work before 
us, Which unfortunately we cannot speak of in the terms 
| of laudation often lavished on this writer. ‘The work is 
doubtless often amusing, whether the author is enlarg- 
ing on his own or other people’s speculations; his own 
or other people’s eating, walking, boating, and sufler- 
ing from wind and weather; the lakes and inlets he 
| crosses, or would have crossed, if he had been able; 
and much more to the same purport. His subjects 
also are frequently good, but unluckily he never knows 
when to have done with them. He often excites our 
interest, and then suffers it to die from pure inanition ; 
| not that he could not put the matter in a tenth part of 
| the room, but then he could not fill his book. The 
_ result is a perfect olla podrida of subjects—sometimes 
_ interesting, sometimes long and dry—the whole diluted 
and overlayed with interminable German reflections, 
moral and philosophical, mostly of that species which 
no one can deny, and every one can make. He some- 
times mingles his sublime pathos with the bathos; and 
his descriptions of scenery are always as flat as the 
| country he traverses; but then, it must be allowed, 
there was very little in its aspect to kindle his enthu- 
siasm. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Dvtcu papers mention the discovery of an extensive bed 

of coal at Batol Apie, on the south of Borneo. As steam 

navigation is on the increase in the East, such a deposit 

will prove of infinite value. This discovery, conjoined with 
| the fact, that coal is also met with in the isle of Labuan, 
_ would seem to demonstrate that the Malaysian islands are 
| rich in mineral as they are already known to be in me- 
| tallic and vegetable produce. 

At a recent meeting of the Geological Society, a fact was 
| stated in reference to the low-conducting power of clay 
| and sand, which may prove of value not only in the pre- 

vention of fire, but in the retention of heat for an almost 

indefinite period. It was, that a thickness of half an inch 

of clay and sand intercepted the heat of a mass of eleven 
| tons of white-hot melted cast-iron for twenty minutes, 
| without the heat on the outside of the vessel being sufli- 
| cient to pain the hand! ; 

The loss to the public from excess of washing, scrubbing, 

&e. which a smoky atmosphere renders necessary, is much 

r than at first sight might appear. Dr Lyon Playfair 
has shown, that to this one item Manchester has been ex- 
pending L.60,000 a-year, and that if the expense of addi- 
tional paintimg and whitewashing be added, the actual 
money loss would be double the amount of the poor-rates 
every year. The Rev. Mr Clay states, that in Preston only 
two furnaces consume their smoke, and even that imper- 
fectly; but were all the factories in the town to do as 


much, the public would save L.10,000 a-year in extra 
washing. 

It was on a Sunday morning, says Mr Gardner the 
botanist, that I arrived in Liverpool from Brazil, and dur- 
ing the course of that day I saw in the streets a greater 
number of cases of drunkenness than, I believe, I observed 
among the Brazilians, whether black or white, during a 
five years’ residence in that country ! 

In connexion with the above, we may extract the follow- 
ing distressing and discreditable statistics from a recent 
little work, entitled ‘The Poor Man’s Four Evils: ’—The 
quantity of spirits entered in 1845 for home consumption 
in the United Kingdom was 26,672,477 gallons ; of wine, 
6,838,684 ; of ale, 480,000,000: the population was 27,000,000. 
This would give for each person eight pints of spirits, which, 
at ls. 6d. a pint, amounts to 12s. ; two pints of wine, at 2s. 
each, comes to 4s; in ale, L.2 a-year for each person— 
being in all upwards of seventy-five and a half millions 
sterling spent in the country for preparations in a great 
degree unnecessary and destructive. 

The beneficial effects of sewerage and ventilation could 
not be more convincingly exhibited than in the following 
quotation from Mr Liddle’s evidence before the Health of 
Towns Commission:—The London Hospital was badly 
drained, heated with hot air, and not large enough for the 
number of inmates. In 1837 and 1838 respectively, the 
mortality was 14 and 125 per cent. In 1839 the sewerage 
was completed, and the mortality fell to 9} per cent. In 
1840 the hot air was discontinued, and a further decrease 
to 9 per cent. took place. In 1842 the new wing was 
opened, when the mortality fell to 8 per cent., and in 1843 
to 7 per cent.! 

Mr Morse, the American electric telegraph inventor, is 
said to have effected improvements in his apparatus, by 
which communications are impressed on paper at the rate 
of fifty letters per minute. : 

A German journal states that the application of galvan- 
ism has been made in Austria for preserving trees and 
plants from the ravages of insects. The process is very 
simple ; consisting only in placing two rings, one of copper, 
and the other of zinc, attached together, around the tree 
or plant. Any insect that touches the copper receives an 
electric shock, which either kills it, or causes it to fall to 
the ground. 


THE PARIS BAKER* 


You descend, by a tortuous flight of steps, into a sub- 
terraneous cavern, which resounds with sharp cries and 
suppressed murmurings. The reflection from a burn- 
ing furnace unites, with the pale light of the lamps, to 
reveal, under a black and smoky vault, the confused 
forms of meagre and haggard humanity, half-naked and 
half-roasted, ready to cry out with St Lawrence, ‘ Turn 
me on the other side!’ What are these mysterious and 
busy shapes? Are they conspirators, coiners, or some- 
thing worse? You see before you simply bakers at 
work. That huge orifice gleaming with flame is the 
mouth of the oven; those sharp whistling cries are the 
song of the cricket, the familiar guest of the bakehouse; 
and that sob-like sound proceeds from the chest of the 
man who is laboriously kneading the dough in prepa- 
ration for your morrow’s meal. All those instruments 
which you see about, scattered on the floor, resting 
against the walls, or in the hands of the workmen, are 
made use of in the confection of bread: shovels, knead- 
ing-troughs, dough-knives, oven-rakes, baskets, hand- 
mills for grinding compressed flour, and divers other 
bread-making implements. 

At Paris only can you witness this nocturnal travail 
in all its extent. The provincial baker goes late to rest 
and rises early, but still he passes the night in bed. 
From dawn uutil noon he prepares his mass—bakes his 
batch of bread, and carefully controls the operations of 
his oven ; after which he has a respite for some hours ; 
but he resumes his functions towards nine in the even- 
ing, preluding his night’s repose by hours of wearisome 
labour. 

It is a singular thing, that this branch of industry, 
which one would have supposed as ancient as agricul- 


* This article is principally from the French. 
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ture, was hardly known to the Pagan world. The 
Roman matron made bread for the family during the 
hour which preceded the repast ; it was baked upon the 
hearth, by covering it with hot cinders, or sometimes 
upon a kind of grill over burning coals. The use of the 
oven was imported to Europe from the East, in the five 
hundred and eighty-fourth year from the building of 
Rome. At this period bakers were established in the 
fourteen departments of the Eternal City, and formed a 
college, to which they remained attached, with their 
families ; nor were they permitted to quit their occu- 
pation, nor even to pass from one locality to another. 

The first bakers in France were called tamisiers, from 
the word tamis, a sieve, which would seem to indicate 
that they were the first of their countrymen who 
sifted the meal; afterwards, in the thirteenth century, 
they were called boulangers, from the spherical or ball- 
like shape of the loaves they manufactured. Their 
community was under the protection of the Grand 
Panetier of France, and its freedom was only to be ob- 
tained by a candidate who had been successively win- 
nower, bolter, assistant-kneader, kneader, and head- 
journeyman for a period of four years. He then 
appeared before the chief of the community, bearing in 
his hand a pot full of walnuts. ‘ Master,’ said he, ‘I 
have accomplished my four years, here is my pot full of 
walnuts.’ The chief, having first carefully ascertained 
the actual duration of the apprenticeship, took the pot, 
broke it upon the pavement, and received the neophyte. 

In the seventeenth century, the community was sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the provost of Paris, and 
the lieutenant-general of police. In 1762, the number 
of bakers in the city proper amounted to two hundred 
and fifty ; in the faubourgs were six hundred and sixty 
more; and upwards of nine hundred brought bread 
to the capital twice a-week from St Denis, ~Gonesse, 
Corbeil, and other places. ° 

The Revolution did not effect the complete enfran- 
chisement of the bakers, who are still subjected to cer- 
tain old ordonnances ; such as that of the provost of Paris 
of the 22d November 1546. ‘The bread,’ says this edict, 
‘must be without mixture, well kneaded, fermented, 
properly shaped, well baked and dusted, cooled and 
dressed, by half-past six in the morning. It is forbidden 
to use any rejected or damaged flour, or injured grain, 
or bran re-ground.’ ‘Two ancient decrees of parliament 
remain in their pristine vigour—one of the 16th of No- 
vember 1560, the other of the 20th of March 1670. The 
first interdicts the employment of any other yeast than 
that which is produced in Paris and its environs, fresh 
and unadulterated. The second compels the bakers to 
provide proper weights and scales, and to keep them 
publicly suspended in their shops, that the purchaser 
may have the article weighed if he choose. They have 
taken as a base for the weight of each loaf, a report of 
the Academy of Science, confirmed by decree of parlia- 
ment of the 25th of July 1785, which lays down the 
principle that a sack of good flour, of the weight of 
three hundred and twenty-five pounds, yields at least 
four hundred pounds of bread. 

The profession of a baker can neither be commenced 
nor abandoned without the previous permission of the 
authorities. The list of bakers of Paris, classed accord- 
ing to the quantity of flour which they consume daily, is 
published every year. Special decrees and ordinances 
regulate the state of the profession, both in the capital 
and in the departments. The minutest details of this 
important branch of industry have been cared for; 
and the bakers’ apprentices are the only operatives 
for whom the law prescribes a uniform. ‘They are to 
wear, when at work, a frock which reaches below the 
calf of the leg, without any slit or opening, and a waist- 
coat closely buttoned, which may be without sleeves. 
They are not, in any case, to show themselves in the 
streets without pantaloons, and a waistcoat with sleeves.’ 
If, therefore, you see a baker in his working-dress tran- 
quilly smoking his pipe at the door of his shop, you are 
authorised to raise the hue and cry. It is a contraven- 


ment; though it would appear that this regulation js 
never enforced in the present day, judging from the 
universal disregard that i8 shown in respect of it. 
Notwithstanding the heavy shackles which the French 
government have thought fit to append to this branch of 
commerce, the art of bread-making has arrived at great 
perfection in Paris. Under Louis XVL., the labours 
of Parmentier and Cadet de Vaux had already greatly 
improved it. Lenoir, the lieutenant-general of police, 
had established in the Rue de la Grand Truanderie g 


gratuitous school for bakers, where they might witness | 


the fabrication of the fine white bread of the Royal 
Military College, and the brown bread of the prisons of 
Paris. Nevertheless, at that period the Parisians were 
far behind the rest of Europe in the making of fine 
bread. At the present moment, however, they haye 
nothing to learn: the bread displayed in the windows 
of the magnificent boulangeries of Paris is of exquisite 


delicacy ; and, in particular, the succulent products of | 
the Boulangerie Viennoise are the subjects of general | 


desire and eulogium. 


The trade of a baker is acquired at Paris in a year, | 
or a year and a half, during which the pupil pays aq | 
premium of one hundred and fifty or two hundred francs, | 
An accomplished workman is paid partly in coin and | 


partly in kind: his daily wages are two francs seventy- 
five centimes (about two shillings and threepence), and 
a loaf weighing one kilogramme (a little more than 
two pounds). 
to five frances a-day. 


to beat a retreat. The fire of the oven is as fatal to 
the baker as the fire of the enemy is to the soldier: the 
man who sustains his race in his old age, ranks in in- 
firmity with the man who destroys it; and affer having 
passed his whole life in making the bread of others, he 
may find himself at its decline without an asylum and 
without a crust. 

Against such contrary chances of fortune, and against 
the cares of their laborious existence, the operative 
bakers have sought a refuge in companionship. They 
form a part of a certain sect of undevout.devotegs, who 
pretend to have for a founder a certain Master ‘ Jacques, 
architect of the Temple of Solomon! This associa- 
tion, composed at first of carvers in wood, joiners, and 
locksmiths, has successively adopted the bakers, the 
farriers, the turners, the glaziers, the wheelwrighits, the 
tanners, fhe curriers, the bleachers, the braziers, the 
dyers, the founders, the tinmen, the cutlers, the har- 
ness-makers, the saddlers, the nailers, the shearers, the 
basket-makers, the slaters, the hatters, the rope-makers, 
the weavers, and the shoemakers. 

The Bakers’ Companionship has in every town a place 
of rendezvous, where the members reside when out of em- 
ployment, and whence they are hired. Their sign of re- 
cognition is an ear-ring, in the form of a grain-strike; and 
in their solemnities they carry large ivory-headed canes. 
On the 15th of May, in every year (the day of Saint 
Honoré), they walk in procession to hear mass, preceded 
by musicians, and the syndics of their body, adorned 
with flowers and tricoloured favours. 


dead, to which they bear a consecrated loaf, made of the 
finest flour; this is carried upon the shoulders of four 


of their companions, and ornamented with flags and in- | 


numerable ribbons. 


There is a long-standing and hereditary enmity ex- | 


isting between the Companionship of Bakers, the fol- 
lowers of Master Jacques, and that of the carpenters, 
who style themselves the followers of Father Soubise. 
This hostility is of such great antiquity, that it admits 
only of a legendary explanation. Upwards of two 
thousand years ago, says the tradition, Master Jac- 
ques, who was travelling in France, was persecuted 
by the disciples of Father Soubise ; a party of whom, 
to the number of ten, attempted to assassinate him, 


tion, and the offender is liable to penalty or imprison. | 


The salary of chief journeyman amounts | 
Few of them pursue their labours | 
beyond the age of forty; at which period of life they | 
are thoroughly worn-out and exhausted, and compelled | 


On the follow- | 
ing day they attend the celebration of a service for the | 
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| and obliged him to take refuge in a marsh. Master 


| Jacques, in the retirement of Sainte - Beaume, led an 
| ascetic and contemplative life, when one of his pupils, 
| by some called Jeron, and by others Jamais, betrayed 
| him to his enemies: a kiss which he gave the venerable 


solitary was the signal to five assassins, who stretched 


| him on the earth with a stab of each of their daggers. 
|, Ever since, the sectaries of Father Soubise have been 


pursued by the adverse faction as accessories to this 
yile homicide. <A spirit of revenge, evidently engen- 
dered from the primitive rivalry of two contemporaneous 
societies, divides the companionships into two armies, 
| and, by a strange aberration, the principle of fraternal 
association has given rise to hostile and sanguinary en- 
| counters. In the month of August 1841, the bakers 
and the carpenters fought a regular battle in the fields 
adjoining the city of Toulouse, and it was not until 
many of the combatants on both sides had fallen griev- 
| ously wounded, that the inhabitants of the suburbs 
were able to disperse them. The master baker lives a 
| stranger to both the quarrels and advantages of the 
| Companionship, and he is equally free from all partici- 
| pation in the manual labour of his craft; his functions 
| being confined to the purchase of the farinaceous mate- 
| rial, and the general superintendence. 

The master’s ambition is to be chosen syndic of the 
| boulangerie, and to avoid every and any altercation 
| with the civil functionary, mayor, or commissioner of 

police, who is continually on the look-out for contraven- 
| tions of the law. It is a difficult thing for a baker to 
| be never in default; to have always on hand exactly 
| the month’s provision required by the decrees; and 
| never to be defective some hundredth of a grain in the 
weight of a loaf that he sells. Too often, it must be 
| confessed, the default in legal weight is not the result 
| of an error; too often judicial condemnations deliver 
| over to public reprobation the practices of a rapacious 
knave, who, flattering himself that he shall escape the 
| active surveillance of the authorities, shamelessly plun- 
ders the poor by the sale of light bread. Let us leave 
these unworthy citizens to the scourges of justice and 
| public opinion, and oppose to them the honest baker, 
| him to whom fraud is unknown, who gives long credit 
| to the poor in time of need, and who has even been 
known, in seasons of distress, to obliterate an unpaid 
' score from his books—preferring the treasure of their 
gratitude to a hoard of five franc pieces unworthily ac- 
quired. 

Such was M. Bachelard, the model and archetype of 
| bakers, the honour of the department of Ain, where he 

was born. At first a domestic servant, his fidelity so 
won upon the confidence of his master, that the latter, 
upon his deathbed, calling him to his side, said, ‘ You 
have shown me such unlimited devotion, that I have 
ever considered you rather a friend than a servant; 
become, I pray you, the guardian of my children, and 
the manager of their fortune.’ The master died, and 
M. Bachelard fulfilled the office of guardian to the or- 
phans with an integrity beyond comparison, and above 
all praise. 

His pious duty accomplished, he married a respect- 
able girl, and opened a hotel at Coligny, where we might 
wish him prosperity, and bid him farewell, seeing that 
we have here to do with bakers, and not with rambling 
gentlemen in search of ‘ entertainment for man and 
horse.’ But it was not so to be. The establishment, it 
is true, prospered at first; but the allied armies burst 
like a cloud of locusts upon the department of Ain; 
they plundered the whole stock and provisions of the 
unfortunate hotel-keeper, who soon found all the fruits 
of his industry in the possession of his majesty the king 
of Prussia. Ruined in his first experiment, he turned 
baker, and when the indemnities were distributed to 
the victims of invasion, he renounced his own share in 
favour of the poor. This was the first of the good 


| actions of this noble man which merit an honourable 


mention in this article. In the scarcity of 1816 and 
1817, he manufactured gratuitously the bread which the 


local authorities distributed daily to the indigent poor. 
‘It is my wish,’ said he, ‘ to contribute to the solace of 
the destitute.’ In 1828, the price of bread having risen 
suddenly to a great height, Bachelard sold it to the 
operatives of his district at twenty-five per cent. below 
the current rate. At this period he had been charged 
by the authorities to send weekly a certain quantity of 
bread to an infirm old woman: at the end of some weeks 
he received a counter order; he continued, nevertheless, 
to supply the usual quantity, and never revealed to the 
object of his charity the fact that she had changed her 
benefactor. Such a man is an honour to the profession ; 
and if virtue be preferable to intellectual endowment, it 
ought to be prouder of M. Bachelard than of the baker- 
poet of Nismes, whose talents and good qualities we 
wish by no means to call in question. 

In England, capital and enterprise have now attained 
such a height, that extreme scarcity of food is not likely 
tooccur. As soon as there is any appearance of a dearth, 
merchants, on their own account, despatch orders to 
foreign countries for grain, and the stores thus accumu- 
lated save the nation from famine. France has not yet 
reached this point, whether from lack of capital, or of 
enterprise, or both, it is unnecessary here to inquire. 
The consequence is, the law interferes to perform that 
which private arrangements should alone effect. It 
being felt that a dearth in Paris might produce a revo- 
lution, as it helped materially to do in 1789, every baker 
is not only compelled to provide a stock of flour in ad- 
vance proportioned to the number of sacks which he 
consumes daily, but he is further obliged to make what 
is called a guarantee deposit, which, at Paris, is fixed 
in the following ratio, by an ordinance of the 17th July 
1831 :— 


The baker using 4 sacks a-day, deposits 84 sacks. 
© ee eco 3 ove ove 66 


ie at — 

using less than 2 sacks, IB ase 
Every sack must contain one hundred and fifty-nine 
kilogrammes of flour of the first quality. The quantity 
of flour so deposited in a great storehouse is watched 
with jealous care by the authorities. 

What a feebleness in the social system of Paris is 
revealed by this compulsory arrangement! Left to the 
care of a single principle in political economy—supply 
following demand—the two millions of people in London 
live securely in the belief that, so long as money is in 
their pockets, the baker never will be without flour, 
and the breakfast-table never be without a loaf. 


THE OLD SCHOOL. 
‘Wnrat do you mean by the old school, papa?’ asked 
little Joseph, looking up from the amusing and instruc- 
tive occupation of putting together a dissected map. *I 
have often heard you say that such a person belongs to 
the old school, and wondered what it could be. Is ita 
school for old people ?’ 

The father smiled. ‘ Not exactly that, my dear, but 
the school in which old people were taught when they 
were young.’ 

‘But was that anything different to the schools we 
have now?’ the boy inquired. ‘ Do tell me, papa, all 
about it; for I suppose you went to it?’ and Joseph 
left continents, oceans, and islands in one confused heap, 
to draw his little stool beside his father. 

* No, I was not educated in the old school, still I can 
tell you something about it.’ 

* Were there desks, and forms, and books, and slates, 
and maps, papa? and were the boys taught in classes 
as they are at the school I go to?’ 

‘You wholly mistake my meaning, my love, Mr 
Darwin made answer. ‘The word school, though lite- 
rally signifying a place for education, is often used in 
another sense. Thus we speak of the school of expe- 
rience, and the school of affliction, because these circum- 
stances produce a change in the mind similar to that 
which is accomplished in a child by education. When 
we say, therefore, that an individual has been brought 
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up in the old school, we mean that he has imbibed the 
ideas of the age in which he lived. I will instance Mr 
Barnaby Prim. You have seen him, Joseph, have you 
not ?’ 

‘Oh yes, papa, many times: you mean that old gen- 
tleman who wears such odd coats and waistcoats, and 
that curious tail to his hair.’ 

‘The same. Mr Prim is so wedded to the costume 
of his youth, that he still adopts it, notwithstanding 
that it is now quite obsolete.’ 

‘What a droll figure he cuts, papa! I have often 
wondered what could make him dress so oddly, and I 
once had a great mind to ask him.’ 

*That would have been very rude, Joseph: it is a 
proof of ill-breeding to take notice of any one’s pecu- 
liarities, especially in youth towards age. Mr Prim is a 
kind-hearted, right-thinking man on all subjects where 
the prejudices of his youth are not concerned ; and these 
we can scarcely expect that he will give up after view- 
ing them as great truths for so many years. One of his 
theoretical errors—or perhaps I should say the errors 
he imbibed in the old school—is, that the invention of 
machinery, and the introduction of steam, are the cause 
of all the poverty existing among the labouring classes 
of our country. Another—that beyond the reading of 
the Bible, and the capability of writing a man’s own 
name, education is positively injurious to them; he 
also asserts that war is the best thing in the world for 
making trade brisk. On these, and some other subjects, 
he is pertinaciously obstinate; but had be been born 
thirty years ago, instead of fourscore, it is most pro- 
bable that he would have held very different opinions. 
Your grandaunt will serve for another instance of 
tuition in this school. You heard her this morning 
blame me for giving your sister Laura instruction in 
astronomy. She deems it quite proper that you should 
have some knowledge of the magnitude, movements, 
and distances of the heavenly bodies ; but she has been 
taught to think that such studies are not only utterly 
useless for a young lady, but would necessarily induce 
her to neglect her domestic duties. She would rather, 
she said, see her in the kitchen learning to brew and 
bake. Now, I will allow that, in the present day, young 
ladies are apt to go to the other extreme, and overlook 
useful home-duties in their eagerness to acquire a su- 
perficial knowledge of the sciences, of which they after- 
wards make not the slightest use; though,’ he added— 
glancing archly at his daughter, who sat opposite, busily 
engaged upon a curious piece of web-work, and looking 
ever and anon very earnestly on a little book which lay 
on the table— it appears as if the knitting mania would 
put the sciences to flight for a season.’ Laura smiled. 

‘Iam very glad I was not taught in the old school, 
papa!’ Joseph warmly exclaimed. 

* You are quite justified in deeming that circumstance 
to be a blessing,’ Mr Darwin rejoined; ‘but you must 
at the same time bear in mind that, though society has 
thrown off some of its prejudices, it has not yet arrived 
at a state of perfection, and we, in our turn, may a cen- 
tury hence be termed the old school. I would likewise 
caution you never to show disrespect to those whom 
you may deem to be ignorant, otherwise your superior 
knowledge will only bring upon you deserved contempt. 
For be assured, my dear boy, that a pupil of the old 
school, with all his prejudices, if possessed of the social 
virtues which tend to make those around him happy, 
is really more estimable than the individual who has 
theoretically imbibed the philanthropic and extended 
views of the present age, if he fails to discharge the 
minor duties which make the aggregate of life’s hap- 
piness.” 


THE ABATTOIRS OF PARIS. 

I have seen tle «battoirs of Paris, and the difference is 
beyoud all telling: it is exceedingly great indeed. White- 
chapel is a scene of blood every day; there are streams 
of blood always flowing through the streets, from the 
number of cattic that are slaughtered there; and the terror 


and nuisance in the streets to the passengers are very great 
as the beasts are driven across the paved footpath into a 
common shop door, and then forced through the shop into 
the slaughter-house. At the abattoirs of Paris the beasts 
were driven in great quiet, there was abundance of space. 
and the poor animals never seemed in one instance to be 
alarmed, but were pinned down, and killed in a very short | 
time.— Evidence of Mr Gurney before the Select Committee on || 
Smithfield Market. 


A MATCH OF AFFECTION. 


WELL, my daughter is married, the popular prints 
Are full of her blushes, her blonde, and her beauty, 

And my intimate friends drop me delicate hints, 
That my poor timid girl is a victim to duty: 

They talk about interest, mammon, and pride, 
And the evils attending a worldly connexion ; 

Tlow little they know the warm heart of the bride! 
She always was bent on a match of affection. 


Dear girl, when implored her fond lover to hear, 

At the mention of settlements how was she troubled! 
Sir Nicholas offered two thousand a-year, 

But she would not say yes, till the income was doubled: 
Still she clung to her home, still her eyelids were wet, 

But the sight of the diamonds removed her dejection ; 
They were brilliant in lustre, and stylishly set, 

And she sighed her consent to a match of affection. 


I really want language the goods to set forth, 
That my love-stricken Emma has gained by her marriage; 
A mansion in London, a seat in the north, 
A service of plate, and a separate carriage. 
On her visiting list countless fashionists stand ; 
Her wardrobe may challenge Parisian inspection ; 
A box at the opera waits her command— 
What comforts abound in a match of affection ! 


Some thought Captain Courtley had won her young heart; 
Ile certainly haunted our parties last season : 
Encouragement, also, she seemed to impart, 
But sober and quiet esteem was the reason. 
When wooed to become a rich baronet’s wife, 
The captain received a decided rejection, 
* She should hope as a friend to retain him through life, 
But she just had agreed to a match of affection.’ 


Some say that Sir Nicholas owns to threescore, 
That he only exists amidst quarrels and clamour ; 
That he lets his five sisters live friendless and poor, 
That he never hears reason, and never speaks grammar; 
But wild are the freaks of the little blind god, 
Ilis arrows oft fly in a slanting direction ; 
And dear Emma, though many her taste may deem odd, 
Would have died had we thwarted her match of affection. 
—Mrs Arpy. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Drunkenness seems to me a stupid, brutal vice. The | 
understanding has a greater share in other vices, and there 
are some which, if a man may say it, have something gene- 
rous in them, ‘There are some in which there is a mixture 
of knowledge, diligence, valour, prudence, dexterity, and 
cunning; whereas this is altogether corporeal and terres- 
trial: other vices, indeed, disturb the understanding, but 
this totally overthrows it, and locks up all the senses ; as 
Lucretius remarks— 


* When fumes of wine have filled the swelling veins, 

Unusual weight throughout the body reigns; 

The legs, so nimble in the race before, 

Can now exert their wonted power no more ; 

Falters the tongue, tears gush into the eyes, 

And hiccups, noise, and jarring tumults rise.’ 
The worst estate of a man is that in which he loses the 
knowledge and government of himself; and it is said, 
amongst other things upon the subject, that, as must or 
wort fermenting in a vessel drives up everything that is at 
the bottom to the top, so wine makes those who drink it | 


intemperately blab out the greatest secrets of another. So | 


Horace— 
* The secret cares and counsels of the wise 
Are known, when you to Bacchus sacrifice.’ 
— Montaigne. 
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